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Att'y 


(Although he is the state’s At- 
torney General and is generally 
believed to be an almost certain 
candidate for governor in 1960, 
less is known about Will Wilson's 
opinions on public issues than 
about those of any other leading 
public man in Texas. Accordingly 
the Observer this week inter- 
viewed him, in effect, on his con- 
victions.—Ed.) 


AUSTIN 

“The middle position is the 
patriotic position generally,” 
said Scotch Presbyterian Will 
Wilson in his spartan law 
office in the Capitol Monday. 

“I try to cultivate the judicial 
approach. The judge listens to the 
conflicting pleadings and seeks a 
fair and a just result .... I view 
myself as in sort of the same cate- 
gory as the city manager. I try to 
be a skilled administrator.” 

This is the predicate for the 
Texas Attorney General's belief 
in a one-party system of state and 
local government. 

“I don’t believe in a two-party 
system of local government, and 
the party system, our national 
Democrats and Republicans divi- 
sion, is of doubtful value for state 
government. I'm really an advo- 
cate of a one-party system for 
state government, more non-parti- 
san. The trend ought to be to di- 
vorce non-policy jobs, anyway, 
from party politics.” 

“Of course I realize I'm run- 
ning against the grain of an awful 
lot of devoted crusaders on both 
sides,” he said. 

What does he think about the 
1956 and 1958 state conventions, 
the way they were conducted, who 
was right and wrong? 

“I wouldn’t want to express an 
opinion about those conventions, 
just from being a politician, I 
guess,” he said. 

“I will say I don’t see why state 
officials should stand or fall on 
the misdeeds of Adams or Caudle. 
We have a non-partisan system 
largely in the cities and the school 
systems. I wouldn’t want to see 
this two-party system on the state 
level, although there’s more basis 
for it there than on the local level. 
My feeling would be to foster the 
non-partisan system and break 
loose from the national parties’ in- 
fluence in both state and local 
government.” 

The question which elicited the 
most extended response was based 
en Capitol talk that a man in the 
middle of the road runs the risk 
of getting smashed into from both 
directions in Texas politics. Said 
Wilson: 

“I dislike generalities, categor- 
ies. I don’t know what to say 
about that. There’re always ex- 
tremists in political viewpoints. 
I'm not a candidate who appeals 
to people who, from my view- 
point, are frequently too opinion- 


~- ated about what they don’t know 


much about. 

“Most people of determined 
views in politics are too sure ... 
until they get into government 
themselves. 

“The average person in Amer- 
ica thinks he’s born an authority 
in government,” he said, smiling 
a little, “so he gets emotionally 
wrought up about questions he 
doesn’t know much about. People 
who are solid in their business or 
trade get catawampus in their 





WILSON'S CONVICTIONS 


Gen. er to fwoduale Politics 


(Catawampus, he said, 
means sideways.) “They get 
elected to the city council, the 
school board, the grand jury, and 
they make good common sense 
decisions and they do well. 

“So much of the great difficulty 
comes from dealing in generaliza- 


politics.” 





WILL WILSON 


Politics as Administration 


tions neither party knows much 
about. When you get down to spe- 
cifics frequently they’re not so 
far apart as they think they are. 

“When there is enough differ- 
ence of opinion to where people 
can differ a great deal, there is 
usually some merit to both con- 
tentions and the task is to syn- 
thesize a practical solution ... As 
for getting caught in the middle, 
I generally seek the middle on the 
grounds that’s the patriotic posi- 
tion and that you’ll come up with 
a fair and equitable decision if 
you'll listen to the merits of highly 
controversial questions. 

“Most everybody says they try 
to govern themselves by principle 

. and it’s not hard to have very 
good principles. The _ difficult 
thing is applying them to fact 
situations. The skill of the matter 
is to see a complicated set of facts 
in terms of a principle and then 
apply it. 

““In labor relations, for instance 
—one thing generally, they want 
the unions to be more democratic, 
more responsible to their mem- 
bership, but there’s a vast differ- 
ence about specifics of making 
them more democratic.” He used 
as an example the question of 
whether union officers get a two 
or a four year term and said “the 
principle involved depends on 
getting good people. My general 
philosophy is that if you get good 
solid people, why it’s helpful ... 
For my assistants I try to choose 
strong people of character, ini- 
tiative, push, and force about ’em, 
and they’ll generally arrive at 
good workable solutions, and they 
won't get me in trouble. It’s when 
a man is weak in a situation that 
calls for strength—that’s what’ll 
get me in trouble.” 


‘Tolerance’ 


Wilson’s father, 82-year-old Will 
Wilson, Sr., is a Dallas merchant. 
He has been with Cullum & 
Boren, the large Dallas sporting 
goods store, 54 years and is now 
chairman of the board. The 46- 
year-old Atty. Gen. Wilson’s pa- 
ternal grandfather was a surgeon 








in Robert E. Lee’s army, coming 
to Texas from North Carolina; his 
maternal grandfather was a 
Methodist circuit rider in Tennes- 
see. His late mother was a teacher 
in the Dallas public schools. 


“There’s an aspect of my back- 
ground which might interest your 
readers,” he said. “My mother was 
a school teacher, and so was an 
aunt of mine. They taught in the 
schools of Dallas, Cumberland 
Hills school, an immigrant school 
in an area called Frogtown, where 
Jewish, Italian, Polish, and other 
immigrants came. The result is 
that all my life we have had 
many friends in Dallas who went 
to school to my mother and my 
aunt. When I was running for DA 
I had wide support. politically, on 
that account. It gave me perhaps 
a little more broad tolerance of 
racial differences and abstrac- 
tions.” 


Wilson’s wife is the former Mar- 
jorie Ashcroft of Sulphur Springs. 
They have two children, a daugh- 
ter, Lou Ellen, 14, (who is Mrs. 
Wilson’s child by her previous 
marriage to a pilot killed in the 
war,) and a boy, Will III, eight. 

Dean James McCord, who is to 
leave Austin Presbyterian Semin- 
ary shortly to become president 
of Princeton Theological, says 
Wilson presents the seminary in 
Austin with books or funds for 
books regularly. “He’s a_ real 
scholar,” McCord says — “you 
ought to see his face light up 
when he comes across some in- 
cunabula.” Wilson has given the 
seminary library works published 
as early as 1500 and 1600 on the 
formative period of the Presby- 
terian Church in Scotland. 


Wilson went to public schools 
in Dallas. He received a B. S. de- 
gree in geology from Oklahoma 
U., working as a roughneck in oil 
fields in Texas and New Mexico 
to help pay his way, and worked 
for a Dallas law firm while earn- 
ing the best record in his class in 
SMU law school. In 1941-42 he 
was an assistant to Atty. Gen. 
Gerald Mann and _ successfully 
prosecuted many cases. He was in 
combat in New Guinea, on Biak 
Island, and on Luzon in the Phil- 
ippines. As C. O. of the 465th field 
artillery battalion he accepted the 
surrender of the forces of General 
Yamashita. He received an award 
for volunteer patrols with the in- 
fantry and for setting up am- 
bushes behind the Japanese posi- 
tions. He was DA in Dallas 1947- 
50, until he was elected to the 
Supreme Court. He is a former 
president of the Dallas Junior Bar 
and the District and County At- 
torneys Assn. of Texas and has 
taught in Baylor and SMU law 
schools and lectured at St. Mary’s, 
University of Texas, and Univer- 
sity of Houston law schools. 

As a public speaker he some- 
times seems more like a judge 
reading an opinion from the 
bench, but his majorities in his 
elections to the court and the At- 
torney General's office in 1956 
were substantial. He has an ex- 
cellent “political name” and has 
never lacked funds for his races. 
He is generally thought to be 
close to “the Dallas downtown,” 
that is, the bankers, insurance 
men, and other executives who 

(Continued on Page 2) 





Danie! 
Eyes G 


State officials in the exec cu | dicated it would not 


tive branch are now substan-| 
tially agreed on the fiscal sit- 
uation. Comptroller Bob Cal- 
vert told the Texas Research 
League directors the 
will end the present bienniu 





stat e;t 


Again 
as Tax 


and Training at Houston, and in- 
support a 
|paid parole system for juvenile 
delinquents. It approved $1.25 mil- 
lion for new Denton state school, 
and the budgets it approved for 
the psychiatric institute and the 


m | Texas Youth Council office were 


with a deficit of $55.6 million, | Slightly higher than before. Only 


Budget Director Vernon Mc- 

Gee says the “rock bottom”| 
minimum budget for the next| 
two years, not consi jering | 


five of the ten members of the 
budget board were present at 
which these steps were taken. The 
board is advisory but has much 


new spending, will be $27 ja eee 


million. Calvert say nly | 
$125 million will be av ailable | 
for appropriations this | 
leaves the _ legislature the | 
problem of finding at least| 
$154 million for the next two | 


years plus money for any new | 
programs it adopts. G Pric 
Daniel accepted these realitie 
publicly for the first time Tues- 
day at his first press ference 
since his election. He eported 
that state agencies cut their re- 
quests $1.5 miilion out of $98 mil- 
lion in response to economy 
call (“it helps,” he said). Repeat- 
ing his opposition to personal in- 
come or general sales taxes, but} 
avoiding a commitment to veto 
them by saying there is 
they will be passed 


wn @ 





he is studying possil natural 
gas tax raises. He : i that 
Texas taxes on natura sources 
sales, and other sourc ver 
than some _  borderins and 
remarked: “If we b ght our 
present rates up to the maximum 


rates of the adjoining 

raise more than enough mone} 
our needs. We still have plenty 
of room to go in our present t 
sources and sources t 


yet been taxed.” He said he is 
working on a tax plan to submit 
to the legislature to cover the 
deficit, the expansion in services 
and new proposals of his, includ- 
ing a juvenile parole system He 
noted that Louisiana collects two 
cents per thousand cubic feet of 
natural gas gathered there. “They 
challenged ours, and we're stil 
paying it back,” he said resent- 


fully of the gas companies’ suit 


against the Texas law similar to 
Louisiana’s, which they have not 
challenged. (Daniel also said he 
will vote for all nine constitu- 
tional amendments Nov. 4 

In sum, then, the state will be 
$56 million in the hole at the end 
of the current fiscal year and an- 
other $77 million a year in the 


hole without passing any new 
programs for the next two years; 
Gov. Daniel is getting ready to 
advocate new taxes, apparently 
including the natural gas tax he 
advocated two years ago but did 
not push in the legislature 

AN ENTIRELY DIFFERENT 
tone of response to the red ink 
developed in the legislative bud- 
get board. It slashed $8 million off 
1960-’61 requests for operation of 
the state’s mental hospitals, dis- 
approved recommendations total- 
ing $5.5 million for construction 
of a new school for mentally re- 
tarded children in the Gulf Coast 
area and a new 500-bed mental 
hospital in Houston, disapproved 
plans for six outpatient clinics, 
disallowed $200,000 from the §$1 
million budget request of the 





CALVERT AND MCcGEE pre- 
sented their figures, incidentally, 
at a directors meeting of the Re- 
search League which has recently 
brought out five reports on state 
taxes under the authority of the 
| state tax study commission. It was 
a full day for the league. Rep 
Frates Seeligson of San Antonio, 
urged greater militance on the 
business leaders who run _ the 
league: “Businessmen are easily 
confused in politics. The left wing 
is never confused.” Sen. William 
Fly, Victoria, warned that consti- 
tutional amendments 1, 7, and 8 
would cost more money. Secre- 
tary of State Zollie Steakley said 
business must “close ranks under 
stout leadership.” J. B. Thomas of 
Fort Worth, president of Texas 
Electric Service, outgoing chair- 
man, said the league should not 
become a lobby but its members 
should take part in governmental 
affairs. Don H. Morris, presilent 
of Abilene Christian College, call- 
ed for self-reliance among youth 
and remarked: “I have always 
thought that the famous Bird Dog 
Speech made by Charles E. Wil- 


}son when he was Secretary of 


Defense was just exactly what 
should have been said ... I am 
sorry for the morale of the Amer- 
ican people that he ever saw fit 
to retract it.” Daniel appeared 
briefly and urged states’ respon- 
sibilities as a foil to federal con- 
trol. New officers of the league: 
B. S. Sines, vice president, T&NO 
Railroad, chairman; Milton F. 
Brown, president, Mercantile Na- 


tional Bank, Dallas, vice-chair- 
man. New directors: James El- 
kins, Jr., president, First City 


National Bank; Jack Wilkinson, 
realtor, Midland; John C. Flana- 
gan, vice president, United Gas 
Corp. 








Integration Fight 
Averted by Unions 


HOUSTON 

A floor fight on civil rights 
had evidently been averted by 
re-adopting the national AFL- 
CIO’s civil rights program; 
plans had _ been laid for re- 
questing a state minimum wage 
of $1.25; Sen. Ralph Yarbor- 
ough had called for passage of 
constitutional amendments one 
(legislative pay and sessions) 
and eight (medical aid to the 
indigent); and all that re- 
mained to do was adoption of 
committee reports and election 
of officers Wednesday morn- 
ing at the state labor conven- 
tion here. The Observer will 
report the convention in full 








next issue. 





Psychiatric Institute for Research 

















Wilson Knocks ‘Extremists’: Gives His Views 


(Continued from Page 1) 
govern Dallas and have many 
open lines into Austin. 

Is he running now for governor? 
He is not an announced candidate 
—will not make his decision until 
after January 1, 1960, he said. “I 
would like to run for governor 
sometime, and this next year may 
he the correct time, but so many 





tropical storms can blow up out of 
the Gulf he laughed. He said 
he considered running last sum-| 





wanted to finish his 


mer, but he 





cal working balance in that field) would, he said, have to devote 


(highways). The problem in gov- 


ernment is to achieve the same| that question before 
type of working balance in other} have enough “fundamental knowl- 


fields.” 
“No one c¢ 
to have a strong 


that we 
federal govern- 


yntests 


Wilson said 
ing to contest with Russia in an 
atomic world. On the other hand, 
most of us who fundamentally be- 
approach 


type 


ment, 


lieve in the democratic 
tarian 


instead f autnoritariar 


that most things 


gov- 


ermment delle 

















work in the Attorney General’s| can be done best by local people 
office. Will this work be done by | Or ther hand, if you're going 
1960 “My enforcement rogram | to have niversal standards, you- 
at I've f red out is four- } ive a central authority 
par basis.” he said s them 
While Attorney Gen \ i v s position on the state 
is ft sec t i 5 of social welfare 
i wo trust s} Ag aid s a case of 
C ed dow t pe K i blem. For ex- 
eston is ri i | DS a father shou ld 
ffice s¢ S $ -| reed and had an- 
se. “\\ 7 i vnher e could bare- 
- € t one Dut to 
en ay sta rr » solve the 
? s | € s € > families is 
His re J 1 | placed welfare aid 
ne me sec yl s Cc im the S- 
5 “ ex iKeS 5 2 id » 1 
t | al nie -|¢€ 1€ | 
* i + 
S 6 > \ nat ne w S € > Cu 4 U 
o 4 s i a § c ic i 
é Ww s Ls cent 1} 2 
> » c t x . ri > ie inc « 2 = 
hape the | dat g comfortable 
f ans ea 1G | *S igea vnhicn chargé 
n i s ng! a anger on | ees POUR equivalent to the 
e a i the ers on | am s of olcl age pens checks 
S$ aesk, his fice might e un- ‘That's a niecn etter solution,” 
CCUL His personality is ain | he said, “than the state building 
and ¢ he is a frie man what amounts to big warehouses 
na SE is immec to | oiaG peopic 
S n if t 1 he 
oe 
es ive a position, which | 
vas equent response to Ob-| 
serve yuestions Monda needy people n the assistance 
irolls? He ascertained ron the 
Ri nt Balance’ money would be paid directly to 
9) | doctors chosen by the patients and 
he believes, are| remarked: “In general, it's better 
of the age- i et a person select his own 
orem fal-| doctor r than set up a clinic 
ra decentralization.” | where they've got to go. We have 
He believes “the secret of the|to bear in mind the dignity of the 
thing is to get the right balance.” | person who's the benefactor.”’ 
He likes to trace out the devel p-| He has given the Junior Cham- 
ment of the h ghwas System aS a/ ber of Commerce a statement sup- 
case in which the federal govern-/ porting Constitutional Amend- 
ment sets standards for roads and| ment One f _ legislative pay 
helps finance them, “but at the| raises and annual sessions. “I 
same time the state government is} would say,’ ae’ old the Observer, 
the operating unit of go vernment | “the legislature pects needs 
planning.” | more time for their work. Whether 
What about federal aid to edu-| or not it's going to be too ex- 
cation? He has not studied enough | pensive” he was not sure, he said. 
to know about that: “I ioamaeadl 
any judgment until I see the act.” | Taxes 


But nowadays “nobody in Texas | 

ould want to abolish the Texas| 
Highway Department and go back 
to exclusive cou control of! 


roads. We have achieved a 


nty 


 racti- 


As governor, Wilson would have 


to cope with the pressures for 
State expenditures. What new 
taxes would he recommend? He 





The Lion 


In union, there is strength 

The fable of the Lion and the - 
Oxen illustrates this lesson very 
forcibly. As long as the three 
Oxen stayed together, the 

Lion dared not attack. But 

‘the king of beasts’ sowed 
dissension and jealousy amongst 
his adversaries, and they 
separated. It was then easy 
for the Lion to attack and 
destroy them une by one. 


In Sun Life, also, there is strength 


When you become a policyholder of this 


od the Oxen 















Me 


great international company, you become one of 

a group of farsighted men and women — the holders of 

two million policies and group certificates in 25 countries — 
who protect their families and themselves against an uncertain 
future through the medium of life insurance. 


Why not 

discuss your 

life inewrance 
with 


MA 


RTIN ELFANT 


201 Century Building Houston, Texas 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


have | 


‘if we are go-| 


| “an enormous amount of study” to 
he would 


| edge” to take a position 

State Auditor C. H. Cavness has 
proposed using a substantial por- 
tion of the permanent school fund 
for the operating expenses of the 
| schools. Wilson indicated that he 
is in effect against this now “My 
reaction,” he said, 
“would be to husband as much of 
that fund as possible and to spend | 
only income. Someone advocating | 
spending the principal would have 
the burden of proof with me. I 
think it should be held as a per- 
manent endowment and not spent 
along. There might be 
where you'd want 
right now my 





as we go 
circumstances 
to vary that, but 


feeling is not to 





manne 


As a 


preme 


member of the Texas Su- | 
Wilson record | 
the Supreme Court 
ntegration ruling The 

asked him his opinion | 
as an ethical issue. 
good while, | 
and said he | 
long time because | 


what he 


Court, is on 


for 


tor ooeying 





school 
Observer 


integration 





je sat thinking a 


hunched 


taking a 


over some, 


he wanted to be careful 





said, “it's a very combustible sub- 
ject Finally he shook himself al 
little and concluded that rigs eg, 
he said would be unwise. “Gen 
erally the less said the better.” 


juestion was re-focused on | 
what the state government and 
legislature ought to do 
iation. He replied: 

“I regard this principally as a| 
local 2m for local people. 

‘I would follow my _ general 
formula of abies a cieeenes 
solution within the law. 

“We are going to have in Texas | 
substantially segregated schools 
for many, many years, and the 
general experience has been in 
those cities which have integrated 


he state 





in the siti 


proble 


that in the main the colored peo- 
ple prefer their own _ schools. 
That’s been true in Austin 
Lubbock . San Antonio. 


“Once the stigma of compulsory 
segregation is removed, most of 
the colored folks seem to prefer 
their own schools. I think we can 
find a solution without filling the 
air with hatred and an unhealthy 
climate. It’s a matter of jostlin’ 
down with the issue. I would hope 
that this problem can be solved 
| by the practical good sense of our 

people. It calls for a good deal of 
leadership and common sense on 

both sides. 

| “My fundamental precept is 
| Sticking to government by law. 
| I've never been anything but a 
law enforcement man. But in this 
particular field, it’s difficult, but 
the law can be adjusted to a prac- 
tical situation where we achieve a 
legal situation.” 

He used the regulation of in- 
toxicating liquors in an analogy. 
“There is an area of law where 
though we have many small vio- 
|lations, the bulk of our people 
| abide by the liquor laws. The sit- 
| uation doesn’t satisfy the absolute 
| prohibitionists and it doesn’t 
| satisfy those who want the so- 
| called open saloon or cocktail bar, 
it’s a kind of practical middle 








ground position. Eventually 
through trial and error we've 
achieved a practical middle 
ground.” 


| the theory 


|} ity it tends to stagnate 


Labor 


On labor issues, the Observer 
asked Wilson for specific posi- 
tions on the right-to-work law, a 
state agency like the National 
Labor Relations Board, and a state 
minimum wage law, and for his 
general position 

“I don’t have any feeling of self- 
confidence in the area of labor- 
management on specifics because 
I have never worked in that field 
enough to really know the spe- 
cifics of the law,"’ he replied 


“Generally I want to see earning | 


power increased and technological 
advancement translated 
shorter working hours. 

“I am also a firm believer in 
the function of management to be 


| in command of the ship. A ship at 


sea to function right has to have 
a strong captain in charge. So I 
would not favor things that tend 
to impede efficient management. 
“The unions here to stay.” 
What about collective bargain- 
ing? 

“I think collective bargaining is 
good in principle, and I approve of 
of collective bargain- 

* he said. “Where it would get 
“oad to decide is the proper area 
and yon area of collective bar- 
gaining. Wages and hours are cer- 
tainly proper subjects. I don't 
particularly look with 
seniority rules, though. 
| promotions are limited to senior-|} 
‘em [the} 


are 


employees]. 
“I don’t have any bias Against 


unions. Neither am I an advocate | 


for unions. I would try to give any 
problems of labor-management 
|relations before this Attorney 
General's office a fair and factual 
study and a judicious solution.” 


Punishment 


As prosecuting attorney in Dal- 
las and as attorney general Wil- 
son has been an involved partici- 
pant in the criminal law. What, 
he was asked, is his position on 
capital punishment? 

“I have prosecuted a great many 
people, and I've tried a good many 
death penalty cases,” he said, “and 
I have no feelings against capital 
punishment in the: proper cases. 
In most situations the prosecutor 





into | 
ito the consequences.” 


| 
| 


| 


| psychiatrist 


Where | 


| 


+ 


| 
| 





| taken to trial. 


| ime = 
favor on| S"* *3 


doesn’t even think of asking for 
capital punishment except in the 
most shocking sort of case. 

“I've often wondered,” he went 
on, “whether it serves as much of 
a deterrent or not. I’ve tried to 
analyze the people who have com- 
mitted such crimes whom I have 
I have concluded 
that they didn’t” (that capital 
punishment was not a deterrent 
among the criminals he has an- 
alyzed). “But then on the other 
hand, you don’t know how many 
murders did not occur because of 
it. But most of the crimes of that 
nature crimes committed in 
the heat of rage, without thought 


are 


What then is the purpose of 
capital punishment? 

The only valid purpose is the 
protection of society—not ven- 
geance,” he replied. 

He recalled one case in which 


had cut a woman into 
several pieces was judged incur- 
>y a psychiatrist. The 
told DA Wilson he 
“object to terminating this 
f you'll get him labeled 
with the right mental situation” 
because there was “no chance” of 
curing him and the “only choice 
terminating his life or lock 
nature did _ it.” 
Wilson said the man was “labeled 
the jury and caused a 
ot of trouble later on 
Would he favor a public de- 
| fender systen? for Texas—a sys- 
tem of publicly paid defenders of 
| accused persons? “I don’t know 


a man who 
ably insane 


did not 
man’s life 


was 


him up until 


| enough about it to have formed 


an opinion 


Water and Power 


Wilson's office is trying a water 
case in the Valley, “testing out,” 
as he said, riparian rights. “I’m 
trying to make a constructive con- 
tribution to solve the water prob- 
lem.” What about dams _ and 
power? “The more dams we have 
the better. Certainly it is a Jegiti- 
mate field for the state govern- 
ment.” And power? “The greatest 
need for dams in Texas is on little 
creeks where there is no power 
question.” He was not, he said, 
well enough acquainted with the 
issue of power as an offshoot of 
larger dams. R.D. 





The Hale-Aikin Ideas 


AUSTIN 

The final Hale-Aikin com- 
mittee report, now being dis- 
tributed to county education 
groups across the state, pro- 
poses some sweeping reforms 
in Texas public schools. 

Principal recommendations: 

A 180 day school year, plus an 
additional five days for schools to 
orient teachers and formulate les- 
son plans. The school year thus 
would become nine and one-half 
months with an optional provision 
for a 10 month term in districts 
desiring it. 

A revision of the compulsory at- 
tendance law to the full 180 day 
school year instead of the current 
unenforceable 120 day provision. 
All children of scholastic age, 6 
to 17, would be covered in place 
of the present 7-16 age limits. 

Pre-school orientation in basic 
English for non-English speaking 
children. 
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Increased teacher salaries based 
on a minimum of $3800 for nine 
and one half months, $4000 for 
ten months; teachers with MA's to 
receive minimums of $3990 and 
$4200 for the same periods of 
service. Nine and one-half month 
maximum salaries would be $4750 
for BA's, $5700 for MA's. 

Withdrawal of the state from 
the field of ad valorem taxation 
to “make additional tax resources 
available to counties and _ local 
school districts.”’ 

Broader authority for the State 
Board of Education in the matter 
of investing permanent school 
funds to increase interest yields 
and act as a hedge against infla- 
tion; delay rentals from mineral 
leases to be deposited in the 
available school fund. 

A new pupil transfer law en- 
abling any school age child to at- 
tend school in any district in the 
state when approved by the re- 
ceiving district. 

Special teachers for academ- 
ically talented pupils in secondary 
schools in districts developing 
special programs for gifted stu- 
dents. 

Establishment of regional li- 
braries for audio-visual materials, 
with the state, participating school 
districts, and colleges sharing the 
cost. 
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Ministers Uphold Unions 


@ A temporary restraining or- 

der freezing 120,008 shares of 
stock owned by the former presi- 
dent of Insur-O-Medic Life Insur- 
ance Co. and his family was filed 
in Dallas by the firm’s new board 
of directors, which charged the 
defendants caused damage to the 
company creating debts of almost 
$2 million. 


@ in Dallas strike settlement 

ballots of union employees of 
the Continental Bus System were 
impounded by Dist. Judge W. L. 
Thornton, preventing the union 
from opening, counting, and can- 
vassing sealed ballots. Represent- 
ing six union members claiming 
they were denied the right to vote 
on the company’s settlement offer, 
Atty. Mike McKool asked the 
court to void the election and call 
another vote .... The Labor Ad- 
vocate, quoting the magazine 
Medical Economics, charged the 
medical profession is underpaying 
its employees, listed median sal- 
aries for nurses and technicians at 
$65 weekly, medical secretaries at 
$62 and bookkeepers, receptionists 
and typists at $60... 


@ Fred W. Bartlett, chairman 

of the board of Socony-Mobil 
Oil Co., told 2000 oilmen in San 
Antonio the industry must settle 
its internal differences to present 
a united front to the public on 
vital issues “of common interest 
such as that affecting the price 
control of natural gas.”’... In Abi- 





lene 200 oilmen meeting in a two- 
day technical conference heard 
Rep. Frank Ikard described as 
“the petroleum industry’s best 
friend in Congress.” ... A suit to 
collect a $2 million promissory 
note from Tex-Penn Oil and Gas 
Corp. and Moody-Texas Oil Corp. 
was filed in Corpus Christi by an 
original board member of the 
Lower Nueces River Supply Dis- 
trict. 


In San Antonio, a Lutheran 
church expert on labor-man- 
agement relations said “right to 
work” legislation is designed to 


: The Week in Texas 7 














destroy the labor movement. The 
Fifteen Biennial convention of the 
American Lutheran Church heard 
Rev. Dr. Theodore J. Prezlaff 
warn delegates that support of 
“right to work” may constitute 
“endorsing elements which act 
contrary to the Christian ethic in- 
volved.” ... In Houston Catholic 
priest C. P. Flynn told the Texas 
State Pipe Trades Assn. “the peo- 
ple who are out to destroy labor 
are just as much out to de- 
stroy the church.” ... Over 2,100 
college students attending the 39th 
annual Baptist Student Union 
convention heard Dr. Baker Cau- 
then, executive secretary of For- 
eign Missions of the Southern 








Too Much 


To the Editor: 

.... Personally, I thank God for 
men such as Rep. Alger and Supt. 
White who can think clearly and 
are not afraid to speak out for the 
basic truths of the American way 
of life which our forefathers 
knew and followed ... and which 
are the very real strength of our 
nation. Chief among these basic 
truths is that the people be per- 
mitted to work out their own 
problems ... the constant cry we 
hear now is, “leave it up to Wash- 
ington” and this is fast becoming 
the attitude of the majority of 
our people. 

It is deeply disappointing to 
read such a socialistic line of rea- 
soning as expressed by Mr. Good- 
wyn, because I had come to look 
upon the Texas Observer as a re- 
liable source of information 
but I begin to doubt the nlace- 
ment of this confidence, when I 
read such as the aforementioned 
article (the “No Energy For It” 
column, Obs., Oct. 10). 

.... The state of Indiana is get- 
ting along without help from 
Washington for their educational 
system which proves that it is 
possible. If they can do it 
Texas can do it! 

Bernard R. Thiel, 4019 Under- 
wood Blvd., Houston 25 


Not Enough 


To the Editor: Do you honestly 
expect us to believe that W. T. 
White and the Dallas Independent 
School District can match IBM in 
low unit costs, productivity and 
quality of product? 

IBM can turn out a bellyless 
think-box, at the rate of one per 
hour, that can compound the in- 
terest rate on all the loan shark 
notes in Texas whilst one small 
colored student is poking in his 
pockets for seven pennies with 
which to purchase a half-pint of 
tree-enterprise milk .... 


Even the Dallas Times-Herald 
has shown more guts than the Ob- 
server in the handling of White 
and Alger. How many pounds of 
rusty railroad spikes would you 





have used to tack Lyndon John- 
son to a thorned mesquite cross if 
you had caught him pouring sur- 
plus milk into the gutters before 
the very eyes of a hungry child? 
Why not now a kindly tsk-tsk 
profile on Bascom Giles and Al- 
lan Shivers and Marie Antoinette? 
They, too, were oh so sincere and 
So very courageous. 
Henry M. Rabun, 3305 Dar- 
vany Drive, Dallas. 


Just Right 


To the Editor: The Oct. 10 issue 
is very, very good. Larry Good- 
wyn is a good reporter without 
“modernistic” writing frills. 

Carl Brannin, 5614 Ridgedale, 
Dallas 6. 


Facts 


To the Editor: In your feature 


‘| article on Dr. White, mention was 


not made that last year when Dr. 
White’s salary was raised $5,000 
annually, making him the third 
highest paid school superintend- 
ent in the United States, the Dal- 
las teachers received a $400 raise, 
making those with master degrees 
the fourteenth and those with 
bachelor degrees the seventeenth 


**T highest paid in cities comparable 


in size or larger than Dallas. 
Mrs. B. B. Terrell, 8547 Forest 
Hills Blvd., Dallas. 


More Facts 


To the Editor: Your article on W. 
T. White is kinder to him than he 
deserves. I suspect he was on 
guard. 

Two young parents of my ac- 
quaintance who had expressed a 
willingness to comply with the 
law and their Christian conscien- 
ces with regard to integration, re- 
ceived a phone call from this man 
who, upon identifying himself, 
sarcastically informed the young 
mother that if she wanted her 
children to go to school with Ne- 
groes he would arrange a trans- 
fer. This one act would prove to 
me that W. T .White is a little 
man in a job too big for him. 

Cordye Hall, 5835 Ellsworth, 
Dallas 





Baptist Convention, say that 
“what happens in America is 
headline news overseas and re- 
cent racial strife makes it diffi- 
cult for missionaries to reconcile 
actions of extremists with the 
teachings of Christ.” 


@ The District and County At- 

torneys Assn. of Texas called 
for higher maximum penalties for 
murder without malice and a get- 
tough juvenile offender law .... 
Directors of the State Bar passed 
a new code of ethics requiring 
any lawyer holding public office 
to disclose any personal financial 
interest he may have relating to 
public matters coming before him. 
... After hearing testimony from 
15 of 34 scheduled witnesses, Rob- 
ert McKeown broke down in 
Houston federal court and said “I 
just want to plead guilty” to 
charges he conspired to ship arms 
to Cuban rebels. 


@ San Antonio was handed a $4 

million master plan for med- 
ical care by Ross Garrett, na- 
tionally known health and hos- 
pital consultant who argued for 
action now in place of the city’s 
historic “fiscal caution.” 


2 Cecil Reid, executive secre- 

tary of the Sports Clubs of 
Texas, appealed to sportsmen to 
join naturalists and bird watchers 
as a security patrol for the south- 
bound whooping crane. Twenty 
six of the almost extinct breed 
flew northward last spring from 
the Aransas National Wildlife 
Preserve. 


e Chief Water engineer Mc- 

Donald D. Weinert said in 
Austin the statewide water re- 
port would “surprise” the legisla- 
ture and “will be a good start 
toward a master plan.” 


Angry city councilmen in 

San Antonio charged the pri- 
vately owned transit company 
with trying to pull a “squeeze 
play” to force the city into a hasty 
purchase, at the company’s price, 
of the bus system. The council, ob- 
jecting to a proposed rate in- 
crease, invited the company to go 
to court. 


Harmony in Politics 
Scorned; LBJ Hits GOP 


David Allred, son of former| Gov. Price Daniel is Austin 


Gov., now federal judge 
James Allred, has left the Asso- 
ciated Press in Montgomery, Ala., 
and joined Sen. Ralph Yarbor- 
ough’s staff as assistant to Yar- 
borough’s press chief, Bob Bray. 


El Paso Herald-Post reprinted 


the Observer's editorial, “New 
Taxes,” (Oct. 10). 
J Rep. Howard Greer Fort 
Worth, charges Sen. Dorsey 
Hardeman, San Angelo, with lead- 
ing “the big lobby” against the 


Hardeman 


legislative pay raise 


killed the lobby control bill in the 
1957 legislative session, “and he 
has drawn the black bean again,’ 
said Rep. Don Kennard, also Fort 
Worth. 
J “Texas Businessman said 
Texas State Teachers’ Assn. 
in advocating a state income tax 
or sales tax “may very well have 
turned Austin around 
NAM has circulated a report 
“Highlights of NAM Activi- 
ties in Texas,” reporting on TV 
speeches, and literature and film 
in the schools. 
J Ex-Gov. Allan Shivers, speak- 
ing to the Printing lustry 
of America conference in Dallas, 
said: “We are not participating in 
politics merely for the purpose of 
defeating organized Our 
object is to support the system of 
government in which we believe 
He slammed at Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn for “refusing to , the 


House even an opportunity 
write a good labor reform bill.” 
/ Fort Worth Star 
scorned party 
themes in Texas. “La f har 


lelegram 


mony 
har- 


tical 
itical 


mony in the dominant 

party in a one-party ite such 
as Texas is almost inherent 
The basic division ir $ poli- 
tics is between liberals and con- | 
servatives. It is doubtful that ex- 
pression of the fundamental dif- 
ference of view between these 
two camps can be suppressed, and 
even more doubt whether it 
should be attempted in the name 





of a spurious party harmony.” 






urged a second training school 
for boys to separate hardened ju- 
venile offenders from those who 
might be rehabilitated. He also 
called for a paid juvenile parole 
program and stronger penalties 
for dope peddlers. 


In Dallas the News and the 
suburban Oak Cliff Tribune 
attacked what the Tribune called 
“conscienceless tycoons” for sup- 





‘| schools.” . 


porting Barefoot Sanders for Con- 
| gress. Dick West said in the News 
|that “a lot of Main Street big 
boys” are in bed with the ADA, 
Reuther, the NAACP, and liberals. 
Ray Zauber said in the Tribune 
it’s an “unholy alliance” “of the 





Political Intelligence 


penthouses with Walter Reuther,” 
to 1 the motive of the tycoons is 








to feather their nests with urban 
renewal profits, to “share in this 
socialistic bonanza.” 





| / In West Virginia Sen. Lyndon 
| Johnson said the GOP is try- 
|ing to run against Eugene Debs 
| but can't beat unemployment, 
| ‘sickness ,and disease .... In Aus- 


1/tin Sen. Ralph Yarborough said 


| the Hale-Aikin committee's rever- 
| sal in favor of federal aid to edu- 
| cation “is a decision for improved 
... In Washington Con- 
| gressman Jim Wright said most 
|in demand for Democratic speech- 


to} making are Truman, Stevenson, 


|or Kennedy, with Johnson and 
| Yarborough very popular. 


| / The DOT's steering commit- 
tee decision to change the 
name to Democrats of Texas 
| Clubs (Obs. Oct. 17) was a deci- 
sion to recommend the step to the 
next DOT convention, as the Ob- 
server story did not make clear. 


Montgomery County News 
echoed recent editorials and 


speeches calling for more business 
|men in politics. “It is going to be 


| uP to business to come out of 
their shells,” said the weekly. 





A Beeorama ai Beeville, Texas 


The Luling Newsboy headlin- 

ed a story about the town’s 
newest potential industry, frozen 
watermelon sticks, brainchild of a 
former Minnesota steel salesman 
who worked eight years perfect- 
ing patents, recipes and merchan- 
dising techniques. 


q A San Antonio jury, ponder- 

ing whether to indict 59 year 
old Mrs. Aline Thompson who on 
three separate occasions has 
thrown a brick through the same 
downtown plate glass window, 
decided this week to ship her off 
to Los Angeles, chipped in for her 
bus fare and $50 bus expense 
money, and ordered her escorted 
to the station by a deputy sheriff 
as insurance against a fourth epi- 
sode. 


An Abilene grand jury sharp- 

ly criticised the sheriff and 
his chief deputy for arrest and 
imprisonment of 18 year old James 
Fredeck and recommended some 
changes in the court procedures 
of Justice of the Peace Henry 
Long, who fined the teenager on a 
disturbance charge without ever 
having seen him. 


qT P. W. Pitzer III, 13 year old 

son of Breckenridge oil op- 
erator P. W. Pitzer Jr., died of in- 
juries received in junior high 
football practice. He was an 
eighth grade student. 


I Overriding strident protest of 


Houston DA Dan Walton that T 


dope addicts Kenneth Marsh and 














Abbott Hayden had served less 
than 15 months of five year sen- 
tences for possession of heroin, 
that evidence existed they had 
been selling narcotics, and that 
pressure for their release started 
less than two months after they 
were imprisoned, the State Board 
of Pardons unanimously recom- 
mended pardons for the 21 year 
old sons of prominent Houston 
families. 
<< 

The Way of Life 

A teenage San Antonio driver 

who led a three car game of 
automotive follow the leader, ran 


four red lights, squealed his tires, 
popped an illegal muffler, and 
drove the wrong way down a one- 
way street, explained to police 
he was being chased. They threw 
the book at him, six traffic cita- 
tions and disturbing the peace. 


T Members of the South Park 
Classroom Teachers Assn. gave 
full support this week to W. B. 
Drennan, junior high school 
teacher and coach who has been 
sued for $7,700 by an irate father 
for paddling his student son. The 
student, Leon Greer, disciplined 
along with others, was not hurt 
and participated in all school ac- 
tivities for the following four 
days, school principal W. T. Haw- 
thorne said. 
Five thousand first nighters 





gave a rousing welcome to the 


inaugural this week of the 20th 
season of the San Antonio Sym- 
phony Orchestra under the baton 
of Victor Alessandro. 


U. S. Ambassador to Mexico 

Robert C. Hill, speaking at 
the 21st annual Tyler Rose Festi- 
val, said foreign charges that 
America is materialistic are based 
on ignorance and lies. Thousands 
thronged the formal exhibits and 
toured the area where roses are 
grown commercially to applaud 
this year’s “bumper” crop. 


gq The Bee County Centennial, a 

week long festival of square 
dances, mass religious services, 
parades, quarter horse shows, 
band contests, historical pageants, 
stock judging, bridge tourna- 
ments, football games, jet 2erial 
acrobatics, and beard growing 
contests, was climaxed this week- 
end by the final showing of the 
Bee County Beeorama at Beeville. 


q The Sunday, Oct. 19th edition 

of the San Antonio Express 
carried a special 28 page four 
color section financed by mer- 
chants who took ads featuring 
formal portraits of the city’s so- 
ciety matrons as a prelude to the 
forthcoming Chrysanthemum Ball 
One of the few ads not featuring 
fashionably dressed women was a 
full page sepia-tone ad entitled 
“10 Facts About Texas Oil Com- 
piled by Texas Mid-Continent Oil 
& Gas Assn.” 
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Calling All Gooses 


Every now and then those medi- 
cal doctors of ours sprint off into 
the thicket waving their cutlery and 
shouting “Murder! Riot! Socialists 
under the operating Table!’ Sel- 
dom, however, do they operate on 
each other like they would them so- 
cialists. In the October journal of 
the Texas doctors, there is an edi- 
torial called “Don’t Kill the Goose.” 
The argument runs like this: volun- 
tary health insurance staves off the 
socialists, but it is getting too ex- 
pensive and is ceasing to be attrac- 
tive. The reason—no, not unreason- 
able fees—the reason is “unneces- 
sary hospitalization, needless pro- 
cedures, and confinement of patients 
for periods longer than are required 


for good care.” One _ investigator 
found that “under voluntary health 
insurance we are approaching the 
thing which is so objectionable in 
government medicine . an up- 
surge in the utilization of personal 
health services.” Thus might the 
goose that laid the golden egg be 
killed. That is, you see, the more 
people voluntary insurance helps, 
the more it costs, so the less the 
people like it; so the solution is, cut 
down on the benefits, the cost will 
be more reasonable, and everybody 
will like the program better, al- 
though, er, well, they won’t get so 
much medical care. 

Whose goose was that they were 
killing ? 


| of Ccsteettten 


Jake Pickle, Gov. Daniel's organ- 
izer, says that the $362 bill run up 
at the state convention for free 
chicken lunches for party officials 
and convention workers has been 
paid in full. Not only did the Dan- 
iel boys bar off the convention 
stage, shut off debate in the com- 
mittees, toss out two caucus nomi- 


Undu ly, 


Instead of issuing statements 
critical of national Democratic 
chairman Paul Butler (a “duly 


elected officer” of the party who ap- 
parently is not among those he has 
pledged to “work through’), Gov. 
Daniel might take the time and 
trouble to endorse Barefoot San- 
ders, the Democrat running against 
the reactionary Republican con- 
gressman in Dallas. Is the Governor 
a Democrat only as long as he’s in 
charge? 

We agree with Butler that South- 
erners who cannot accept an un- 
compromising Democratic Party 
policy on civil rights are welcome 
to get out of the party. It should 
have been said a long time ago. As 
for Senator Johnson’s stock rejoin- 
der that we ought to be emphasiz- 
ing what unites us instead of what 
divides us, to the contrary we ought 
to draw the lines and fight, among 
ourselves whenever need be, for 
principles worthy of a great pro- 
gressive nation. 


Wy iteball od 


Well, well. We see the NAACP 
had its state convention out in San 
Angelo. That is, we see it from the 
routine little press service story to 
this effect. Apparently white re- 
porters weren't invited—we cer- 
tainly weren't. When is the NAACP 
going to stop discriminating against 
us white people? We'd like to get 
to know some of them. 


nees to the SDEC, and gavel the 
convention shut rather than face a 
roll call, they used Democrats’ 
money for free chicken for all the 
birds who worked out these plays. 
We would not be so chicken as to 
suggest they eat crow in 1960, but 
they might be more careful whose 
bones they drop. 


— tiles 


We would remind voters that a 
precinct’s strength at the 1960 
Democratic county conventions will 
be computed on the basis of one 
delegate for each 25 votes in the 
precinct for the Democratic nom- 
inee for governor next month. Had 
liberals a real choice between a lib- 
eral and Price Daniel, a protest vote 
might be in order, but the Republi- 
can is unworthy of serious atten- 
tion. Voting for Daniel to 
strengthen one’s precinct in the 
1960 conventions makes sense in 
precincts which are regularly liberal 
or pivotal. 


es on 8 


Constitutional Amendment Num- 
ber Eight would provide hospital 
and emergency medical care for 
aged and needy people who don’t 
have the money for it and are on 
the state assistance rolls. Federal 
funds are waiting for Texas to use; 
failure to enact this state-matching 
amendment would be the rejection 
of medical care for needy people 
whose pittances from the state as- 
sistance program are not nearly 
adequate. At most the state’s share 
would be $9 million a year. In ef- 
fect the amendment proposes an in- 
crease in assistance to the needy 
and the aged, and no humane per- 
son can deny such an increase is 
very much called for. 
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Minnie Fish Honored 


Houston 

Harris County Democrats and those 
from nearby counties gathered at the 
Communications Workers hall in 
Houston to give encomiums to Min- 
nie Fisher Cunningham for her life- 
time of striving for a liberal, progres- 
sive Democratic Party in Texas. 

Mrs. Cunningham, who at 76 lives 
alone in New Waverly but has hun- 
dreds of friends near and far, re- 
sponded by “doing a little honoring’ 
herself in favor of Mrs. Jud Collier, 
who introduced Mrs. R. D. Randolph, 
the Democratic national committee- 
woman, who introduced Mrs, Cun- 
ningham. 

Mrs. Randolph said Mrs. Cunning- 
ham had been an inspiration to her at 
times of defeat and discouragement, 
to which Mrs. Cunningham responded 
that Mrs. Randolph was “the Deborah 
of Texas Democracy, who, as George 
Washington expressed it, ‘has raised 
a standard to which the wise and good 
may adhere’.” 

Mrs. Cunningham also paid tribute 
to the chairman of the luncheon, Mrs. 
Olon Rogers, former president of the 
Houston school board whom thou- 
sands know and love, she said, be- 
cause of her fearless support of free 
public schools. 

Thomas Jefferson, father of the 
Democratic Party, fought for free 
public education in Virginia, where 
today, in contrast, public schools are 
being closed, said Mrs. Cunningham. 
And, as for Governor Faubus of Ar- 
kansas, that was a tragedy about 
which Texas women should be con- 
cerned and which they must never al- 
low to be repeated in this state. 

Mrs. Cunningham also paid her “re- 
spects” to Jake Pickle of the state 
Democratic executive committee. She 
said Pickle functions “on the good old 
policy of ‘let’s you and him fight,’ 
ably assisted by Mr. Sam Wood.” 

“When the word went out that your 
unworthy servant—‘less than the dust 
beneath your chariot wheel’—was to 
be honored, Mr. Pickle—not Governor 
Daniel, not Mr. Lindsey, but Mr. 
Pickle—spoke right up and withdrew 
the name of Mrs. Weinert,” she said. 

“But it would take more than Mr. 
Pickle and Mr. Wood together to 
make a fight between Mrs. Weinert 
and me ... because in the First World 
War, Mrs. Weinert was my faithful 
and strong co-worker.” 

The occasion was Democratic 
Woman’s Day, observed over the state 
and elsewhere. The National Commit- 
tee had designated Mrs. Randolph to 
designate an outstanding Democratic 
woman to be honored on that occasion. 
The state Democratic executive com- 
mittee’s vice chairman, Mrs. R. Max 
Brooks, had settled upon Mrs. H. H. 
Weinert, former national committee- 
woman. 


Curis DIXIE, Houston 
attorney, said at the meeting here that 
he was a Democrat because the Demo- 
cratic Party is truly the party of genu- 
ine free enterprise, that free enter- 
prise which protects the right of any 
individual to engage in any business 
or to work at any trade, occupation, 
or profession, or not to work, and 
which gives the maximum freedom of 
selection that any person can be given 
to do what he wants to with his life. 

Dixie said there may have been 
times when “we've had to grit our 
teeth to say ‘I’m a Democrat,’ but on 
the whole the Democratic Party has 
risen to its responsibilities, bearing in 
mind that there are many imperfec- 
tions.” 

There can be no real political free- 
dom, said Dixie, if there is not a sub- 
stantial amount of economic freedom. 

“Above all others, not merely in 
America but in the world, the Demo- 
cratic Party comes closer to protecting 
these freedoms than any I know of,” 
he said. 

Dixie said the Democratic Party’s 
latest work was defending the free- 
dom of citizens during the “McCarthy 
era.” 

The choice then, said Dixie, be- 
came one of free thought, the right to 
free thinking, or “damnation and ex- 
communication.” When finally Mc- 





Carthy 
senatorial peers on a motion of cen- 
sure, “each and very Democratic sena- 


was brought up before his 


tor, whether northern liberal or 
southern conservative or westerner, 
voted to censure McCarthy.” This, 
said Dixie, proved that the Demo- 
cratic Party had within it enough 
moral force to stand up and be 
counted, 

“Contrast this with Eisenhower’s 
performance,” said Dixie. “McCarthy 
was in his heyday, condemning (Gen. 
George C.) Marshall as a_blubbery- 
head idiot and friend of the commun- 
ists and having a large part of Amer- 
ica believing it when the managers of 
the Republican Party took Eisen- 
hower into Wisconsin and presented 
him and McCarthy together from the 
same rostrum—this represents the ex- 
tent of the degradation of the Repub- 
lican Party. President Eisenhower 
finally entered into the contest because 
McCarthy forced it on him—there 
was not enough moral force in the 
Republican Party to stand up against 
McCarthy.” 


THE NEW DEAL admin- 
istration, said Dixie, saved free enter- 
prise as we understand it in America 
today by making the necessary ad- 
justments to cure the defects of its 
operation. 

“It was an incident unique in his- 
tory,” said Dixie. “When Roosevelt 
came into the presidency, banks were 
failing ... Roosevelt closed the banks 
until he could restore order and con- 
fidence ... it was the time of the fam- 
ous first 100 days ... Roosevelt and a 
Democratic Congress could have done 
almost anything ... they held the en- 
tire banking system of the nation, the 
center of unlimited financial power 
with all its implications, in their hands 
—then, having saved it, the Demo- 
cratic Party returned it to private en- 
terprise. I defy any person to show 
any similar incident in history where 
a government found itself in posses- 
sion of that much power and returned 
it to its managers.” 

“If we are not exterminated by 
atomic bombs” by 1970, the popula- 
tion of the United States will have 
doubled. We will need a major new 
effort to develop the public school 
system and higher education. 

“The Democrats are the only party 
equipped to deal with this problem, 
and the problems of urban renewal, 
traffic and housing. The Republicans 
are not going to deal with them be- 
cause it is inconsistent with their con- 
ception of free enterprise—they think 
everybody should have freedom to 
maintain squalor if he can make a dol- 
lar out of it.” 

America, said Dixie, is not the first 
nation to discover democracy. Other 
civilizations have known it. In Greece, 
whence Dixie’s ancestors came, the 
Greeks had a democracy 3000 rs 
ago, with voting, free speech, oul ter 
islators, but democracy died there be- 
cause it did not have the force within 
it to carry on a fight to preserve it. 

“If you please, it did not have 
something like the Democratic Party. 

At HIEKEN 
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POLITICS IS PURE, MAN 


AUSTIN 

When the legislature isn’t in ses- 
sion, when state boards and commit- 
tees are not considering proposals in- 
volving new taxes, at those times of 
the year in Austin lobbyists are nice 
people. They have developed the oc- 
cupational habit of being friendly, 
they have a built in reflex that jerks 
their hands toward dinner checks, 
they love to drink coffee and talk. 

They say some surprising things. 

“People are surrendering more and 
more of their souls to organizations. 
They just don’t care about their town, 
their city. If they own a cleaning es- 
tablishment, they are interested in 
what the Cleaning Association is do- 
ing. It’s all economic. In one word, 
greed.” 

A lobbyist said that in Austin last 
week, during the off-season. 

A greying man in his fifties, he has 
watched the direction and indirection 
of democracy in Austin for more than 
a generation. He is a practicing real- 
ist and little happens he does not 
know about. He has a conscience and 
he does not like much of what he 
knows about. 

“It’s true everywhere,” he says, 
“nobody is doing anything as people, 
only as organizations—labor, manage- 
ment, teachers’ associations, P.T.A., 
businessmen’s luncheon clubs. The 
CIO and TMA, one is as bad as the 
other. And you’ve got the restaurant 
association, the insurance agents asso- 
ciation and guilds and groups and so- 
cieties. Societies of geologists, socie- 
ties of mechanical engineers, civil en- 
gineers. Everybody belongs to some- 
thing. And worst of all, once they 
form their little pressure group, they 
surrender to it. They let it do all their 
thinking for them. It really makes you 
worry about the future of this coun- 
try.” 

He leaned forward in his chair and 
talked earnestly, as if these words had 
more meaning than the words he is 
paid to say when the legislature is in 
session. 


“Why I remember in the twenties— 
with the farmers—and in the thirties 
—with the oil men—when hostile leg- 
lisation was being considered in Wash- 
ington, they got on the train and went 
up there. By the trainloads they went. 
Nowadays what happens? They send 
their association president to Wash- 
ington to handle something that means 
their whole future. Their whole future 
and they don’t even go! They’ve just 
surrendered to their organizations. 
There aren’t any people, any individ- 
uals left. It make you kind of sick.” 


AFTER AWHILE the con- 
versation turned to matters strictly 
political A change occurred in the 
gray-haired man. His conscience 
clashed with his pride as a student of 
politics. Pride won in a flurry of 
shifting gears. 


“Politics is politics,” he said. ‘Don’t 
try to mix principle with it. When 
you mix principles with politics, you’re 
in trouble. Politics is pure. I don’t 
care if you’re a liberal or a conserva- 
tive, if you understand politics, you 
and I can get along. But you start 
mixing principle in it, and everything 
gets murky.” 


“Today in Texas, politics is slowly 
getting polarized. You’re either a con- 
servative or a liberal. It’s putting is- 
sues into politics. And that’s bad for 
politics. Issues muddy things up in 
politics.” 


“You take a guy like Will Wilson. 
A politician’s dream. Never says a 
word about anything controversial if 
he can help it. Tell me now, what do 
you know about Will, what do you 
really know? Nothing,” he said em- 
phatically. “Had a guy ask me just the 
other day, smart fellow too, did I 
know whether Wilson was fish or 
fowl? Course I don’t know. Wilson 
ain’t said. Now that’s the way politics 
used to be. In the old days, Wilson 
could have been elected governor 
without ever mentioning an issue. But 
today, if he was in a three-way race 
with a strong conservative like say, 
Blakley, and a strong liberal like Yar- 


borough, he wouldn’t have a chance. 
He’d get steamrollered by issues.” 
The lobbyist paused a moment to 
hear a question, then labored on. “Are 
issues bad? Well, when the only ones 
who care about issues are the organi- 
zations, this association or that asso- 
ciation, you end up with a politician 
appearing before the TMA and telling 
them just what they want to hear. 
They have an ax to grind, and he 
comes in to help them grind it, then 
picks up his hat and gets on to the 
next organization to help grind some 


other ax. They don’t care what else 
he does as long as he helps them grind 
their particular ax. Look at I.yndon 
Johnson and the major oil companies 
They don’t really care what Lyndon 
does on the Supreme Court, or foreign 
aid or civil rights as long as he sticks 
in there on the depletion allowance 
Look at Lyndon and Sam Rayburn, 
too, in there pitching for the Harris 
natural gas bill. Now you think Ten- 
nessee Gas care a hoot how Rayburn 
handles farm price supports, as long 
as he’s in there grinding their own 


Integrity on a Hot 


When one is asked to believe the 
incredible, such as the green cheese- 
ness of the moon, the national secur- 
ity value of Quemoy and Matsu, or 
Senator Johnson’s me-thinks protesta- 
tions he does not have the White 
House yearn, one must keep in mind 
the difference between the incredible 
and the impossible. “No man _ can 
serve two masters,” as Paul Holcomb 
used to print over the masthead of 
his State Observer, but the research 
staff of the Texaco Research I.cague 
is trying. 

Really trying. And doing better, 
thank you. 

One master is the ghastly agglom- 
eration of big businessmen who are 
the directors of the league, who art- 
fully call themselves the Texas Re- 
search League. From Herman Brown 
to Standard of New Jersey through 
Humble (now 98 pct. owned subsidi- 
ary), all of them are here—the bank- 
ers, the oilmen, the insurance million- 
aires, the utility lobbyists. Expecting 
them to be impartial on taxes is a logi- 
cal insanity only a few state legisla- 
tors confess to. Even the fairly con- 
servative Sen. A. M. Aikin of Paris 
warned that giving them the state’s 
tax study would result in a retail sales 
tax. 

The other master, formally speak- 
ing, is the Texas state tax study com- 
mission, a group of legislators who 
review and approve the staff’s stud- 
ies; but in truth the other master is 
the ideal of every research scientist 
distinguishable from a company hack, 
the truth, the fair and the balanced 
truth. 

These days Jim McGrew and the 
other researchers at the league’s offi- 
ces are studies of integrity on a hot tin 
roof, They know that big business is 
paying for the research. They have in- 
sisted on their status as researchers ; 
but the results of the pressures on 
them are traced not only in the tired 
lines under their eyes, but in certain 
patterns in the tax reports, such as a 


monotonous defense of business 
against more specific taxes and a 
monotonous failure to defend con- 


sumers against selective sales taxes. 

We asked McGrew what the 
league’s businessmen directors had to 
do with the tax reports, and he gave 
the answer printed last week—admit- 
tedly questions on, say, insurance 
taxes, are discussed with the insur- 
ance big shots on the league’s board, 
but the study is done under the com- 
mission, not the league; the league as 
a whole does not review, and no one 
“edits,” the reports before they go to 
the commission. 

A little later McGrew, who had 
been thinking about the question, 
added some details. 

“We knew from the first it would 
be difficult,” he said. “They said to 
us, with two bosses, can you make an 
honest study under these conditions? 
Well, yeah, we told ’em, if the bosses 
who’re paying us don’t insist on med- 
dling too much. And they haven't. 
They’ve been very good about it.” 

A staff report on taxes is se 
and sent to the staff consultants 
“and all members of our league staff 
on the study,” as well as the league’s 
executive director, (who is presuma- 
bly free to discuss it with the moguls 
who have hired him. It is revised, re- 
duced in size, simplified in language, 
set in type and laid out in page proofs. 
These are sent to the state commission 
members (conservative all) ten days 


or so before they meet and “usually 
to the members of our executive com 
mittee for their information.” 

Do the businessmen make any 
changes? “Sometimes they come up 
with suggested changes in language 
But it’s understood that the responsi- 
bility is the staff’s,’ McGrew said 
“Usually something is brought up by 
one member—calling up, saying, 
‘Look, could you possibly do it this 
way ?’ ” 

McGrew said that if it’s thought de- 
sirable, meetings are held with state 
tax administrators or taxpayer groups 
(Somehow there weren’t any meet 
ings with people who pay those sales 
taxes though—too many of them, one 
imagines.) In the case of state admin 
istrators, a copy of the section of the 
report is given to them for study, “but 
in meeting with individual groups, 
only a verbal report is made, and then 
only with commission permission, We 
are always ready to alter language and 
errors. But on anything else—we say 
we're willing to say what the bad side 
is, but we’re gonna make the estimates 
(of how much income a tax change in 
the business rate would yield).” 

“As far as I know,” McGrew said 
“there has never been any attempt to 
change any facts.” Have there been 
changes of wording and adding of 
wording? “Yeah.” 


THE TWO “fish or cut 
bait reports” are now out in the open 
for everybody to study. 

Turn to them and see if you cannot 
deduce without too much trouble the 
consequences of the state’s official tax 
study being conducted by a research 
league financed principally by the oil 
companies and almost altogether by 
big business of one kind or another. 

You will find that: 

The report on sales taxes says very 
vaguely that such taxes “do not relaté 
to income brackets ... much the same 
pattern exists regardless of family in- 
come level,” neglecting then to show 
the relevance of this fact for the 
American theory of taxation by ability 
to pay (a tabooed phrase, one sus- 
pects) ; 

But the report on business taxes 
waxes indignant against the selective 
taxes on “arbitrarily selected types of 
business without regard to the profit- 
ability, the size, or the business vol 
ume ... For this reason, the Texas 
business tax structure lacks cohesive- 
ness...” 

An example of the way the sales 
taxes work is linked with the mostly 
local property taxes, which fall more 
heavily on propertied people, thus dis 
guising the fact that sales taxes fall 
much heavier proportionally on the 
poor than on the rich. 

No attempt is made to estimate or 
guess what portion of the tax reve- 
nues collected in the first instance 
from business is actually passed on to 
the consumer. Nowhere is the point 
made that the one great advantage of 
the corporate income tax is that it 
cannot be passed on to consumers with 
ease because it is a tax on the corpor- 
ate net. 

Cases are made for ending the ex- 
emptions on military posts from the 
cigarette and beer sales taxes. The 
sales taxes on radio and TV, cosmetics 
and playing cards are labeled “luxury” 
taxes, when in truth radio or TV is 
essential equipment for an informed 
citizen, cosmetics are essential equip- 
ment for every working girl, and play- 


particular ax?” 

The lobbyist folded his arms em- 
phatically. “That’s issues for you. 
\in’t nothing wrong with them if the 
people cared. But there aren’t any 
people left. Only organizations. And 
issues and organizations are a messy 
pot. It’s all economic. At the bottom, 
nothing but greed. 

‘It makes you kind of sick,” he said. 


HE PAID for the coffee 

and as we left he said, “Gonna be a 

rip-roaring legislature this time. We 

got ‘em all—issues, organizations, 

people, ambition, and politics. 
It'll be pyrotechnic.” 

Larry GooDwyNn 


taxes 
AACS 


Tin Roof 


ing cards are no more a luxury than 
crossword puzzle books. 
Yet the league’s business report 


again and again makes cases against 
closing loopholes in the business taxes. 
Listen: 

Requiring all companies to pay the 
full franchise rate would yield money 
mostly from insurance companies 
“which pay gross premiums taxes to 
the state.” 


Including utility debt in the fran- 
chise tax base would yield $2.6 mil- 
lion, but “it should be noted that these 


tilities now pay state gross receipts 


taxes aggregating more than $12 mil- 
lion a year.” 
Using a franchise-tax computing 


formula like the one in common use in 

ther states would yield $15 million 
more, but the present method “is not 
necessarily bad, since all such for- 
mulas are to some extent arbitrary 
and subject to debate.” 

All neighboring states have a cor- 
poration income tax, but the “exist- 
ence of a state corporation income tax 
does not by itself imply a heavier tax 

ability.” 

Ending the insurance premiums tax 
exemption for first-year insurance 
premiums (apparently an exemption 

force only in Texas, though you 
have to guess at this fact because the 
eport’s wording is extremely vague) 

ild yield more income, but the ex- 
mption is “important to” new and 
small companies. 


It WOULD be easy to ex- 
iggerate these deficiencies. 

rhe league’s last two reports do tell 

legislators and the people many 
things they would not have known but 
for the research financed by big busi- 
ness. 

lhey provide policymakers with es- 
timates of how much money can be 
raised by closing various loopholes in 
the business tax laws, by raising selec- 
tive sales taxes, or by passing new 
general taxes. 

They suggest logical improvements 

collection procedures. 

They are impartial on the broadest 
question—the merits of the general 
ales tax versus those of the personal 

‘ome tax. 

hey assert the most important con- 
sideration that a shift to general busi- 
ness taxes rather than a multiplication 

the selective business taxes might 
more reasonable. 

They criticize the exemption of per- 
fume from the cosmetics tax. 

McGrew and his staff have with- 
tood considerable pressure against 
letting the people in on the secrets 
they pried open—not the least of 
which was the $15 million we lose 
year by our failure to tax Texas 
corporations engaging in interstate 
commerce by the formula used by 
many other states. 


every 


When a man as straightforward as 
Jim McGrew tells you he knows what 
you mean by your question, and he 
worried, too, and has. been treated 
fairly, you ought to respect his testi- 
mony in the matter. 


But we don’t have to believe all 
those tricky little arguments somebody 
wrote into the business tax report. 
And we can make up our own minds 
who is really bearing the Texas tax 
burden. , R.D. 
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East to the South: the Diary of a Wander 


N ROUTE TO A DRY county 

one usually tries to pick up a 
bottle for friends who might be 
dry. In Tyler, however, a filling 
station man said the nearest place 
for such purchases was Glade- 


EAST TEXAS 


An old man whose white 


whiskers he had not shaved a) 


week or so sat at the counter 
of the Lively Cafe in Pfluger- 
ville eating his chicken fried 
steak in short rolling chews, 
as between two last surviv- 
ing molars. One could see 
through a door to the back 
room two Negro women sit- 
ting at a table silently eating, 
the light from the door on the 
alley falling across the floor. 
The South splayed out to the 
east; to East Texas. 

To take a farm road, and not the 
high road, is to bathe the mind's 
eyes in new contours of the land, 
a fresh tilt to the green horizon, 
bisected by the road arching 
aslant out of sight. From Pf!luger- 
ville to Hutto, three several 
storied houses stand in the gentle 
fields, each of 
gabled, and spired with the bristl- 

of Norse battle hel- 
land from 
main highway arcs 


them _ galleried, 


ing solidity 


~~ 


mets. The 


the 


runs 


away 


then in 


tracing the ground to the horizons. | 


Cultivation has taken the unruly 
thickets, the 


of the 


wild curiosities 


country, reduced our lar 


to rows and rows of ordered fer-| 


tility 

There seem to be two very good 
ways to see the country (if one 
does not consider, as one does not 
th 


hese days, these places, bicycling 


and walking): by train or by car. 


The bus competes with the train, 


ut only by also relieving the 
traveler of driving; its bumpiness 
congestion, and halting hop- 
scotch from town to town disinte- 
grate tranquility and privacy. On 
a train a man flows forward 
smoothly. independent of high- 


ways and nearly independent of 
He can take walks, read or 
meet people in the club car, and, 
if he is willing to chill out of his 
mind the head- 
waiter, he can muse over his meal 
r his pot of coffee in the dining 


car, reading in comfort and look- 


ter . 
wns 


hostility of 


+ 
me 


) 


landscape, mov- 
elbow beyond 


ng up to see the 


me nact him at hie 
ing past Mim at n 


the broad window 
To simulate the bum’s freedom, 
though, the car is best, even a 


1952 Chevy with a creeping cloth 
carseat and a shimmy over 65. A 
man can put everything he wants 
nd needs for day or night in the 
back: he can go where he wants, 
most novel to him; 
he can stop at will, go at will. and 
comes unroll a sleep- 
e 


park or a camp- 


a 
jute 


by the 


when nignt 


ing bag in a stat 


te i n of the forests and 
eep with nature and outwit the 
tourist « rt merchants. But he 


must do his own driving 

My reflections on the freedoms 
of car travel were confirmed when 
I was greeted, at the outskirts of 
Taylor, by the “Wel- 
Taylor, Friendly as a 
SMILE.” emblem 
town's battalion of civic 
undersigned. I had 
feeling pretty good 


haps to stop in 


billboard 
come to 


TEXAN'S 


of the 


the 


clubs been 


prospect of such a town u 
and I put it behind me with dis- 
patch 

At Franklin I thought t 


stop 


> § 
to see Herman Yezak, the repre-| brightening all the colors of the} 
Ss 


sentative whose occupation is pub- 
lishing and reporting. The office 
of the Franklin Favorite, how- 
ever, was deserted. The table 
halfway back from the entrance, 
in the middle of the otherwise 
desolate floor, and the desk to the 
right from the door, had been 
abandoned to their small town 
loneliness. I went across the street 
to the movie, named the “Re 
San,” and asked the day watch- 
man about Herman's whereabouts 
“No,” he said, “that’s the Favor- 
eyte. He's over there,” he nointed 
down the street half a block, “the 
Franklin Texan. They’s another 


printer here too, puts out the Cal- 
vert 'n Bremond papers.” Three 


thinking per-| 
Taylor and read a| 
little over an early lunch, but the | 
pset me, | 


printers in the town seemed too 
many. “Too many,” he agreed. “Ah 
don't know how they make a liv- 
in’ but Ah guess they do.” (One 
could have wondered this, too, 
about the speaker. He seemed to 
have been assigned, or consigned, 
|for his lot in life, to lurk about 
the half-dark movie lobby and 
amble talk to whoever 
would pause.) 

Mrs. Carl O'’Rear, the lady in 
| charge at the Franklin Texan, said 
Herman left half an hour ago for 
Bremond, where he lives. “He 
worked all night.” she said as one 
might of one’s favorite person. 
“Had more newsprint on ‘im ‘n’ 
anything else. He comes over her 
Tuesday an Wednesday, 
us moral support 
more’n anything."’ A heavy lino- 
machine stood against the 
wall just beyond the counter; the 
shop was a shambles of wrapping 
paper scraps and loose type. 

A lady a print 
that had been washed many, many 
times came in to file a complaint 
with Mrs. O’Rear. The paper's list 
| of the starting football 
did not include her son, A.D., that 
} 

} 





out to 


| every 


guess to 


give 


ty 
type 


wearing dress 





week. Mrs. O’Rear was sympa- 
i thetic, but she wouldn't apologize 
it wasn't her fault. “We 
give em headlines and sel! tickets, 
they need the 

but then try'n get some news out 
of em! I go over there an give 
don't have to, I 
know. Well, 
n't give us the news!” 
toward me for 
indignation, which I 
advanced 
Mother, “costs me twelve cents to 
an mail it over to 


about it; 


money, you know, 


em my dollar, 


have the pa-:. you 
they just « 
she said, looking 
supporting 


readily 


get the paper 





} Orange.” A.D.’s brother, it devel- 
| ° 
|}oped, liked to read about his 
|}younger bud'’s exploits. “Think 


Irn go over an see if it’s in the 
Hearne paper,” she said. 

Mrs. O’Rear rejoined now in a 
quickened tempo, as though to by- 
pass that terrible thought 
sheer verbal acceleration: wonder- 
ing if the Hearne paper was out 


on the ledge at the big front win- 
dow, she said exasperated, “Now 
| where is whatsadoodle’s paper? 
| I don't think it’s out yet.” 
| Might the lady be interested in a 
subscription?—it would cost just a 
| little over five cents, including 
|mailing costs, to Orange. “No, 
take too long to get that far.” 
Mrs. O’Rear explained that the 
principal didn't really like the 
high school games to get in the 
papers because mothers 
call him at school, and even at 
home, complaining their offspring 
} were neglected in the _ stories. 
{You take girls’ volleyball, even 
| that.” said Mrs. O’Rear, “even if 
| you don't tell she had a good play, 





|‘Well, you mentioned her girl, 
| why didn't you mention mine?’” 
| But the lady wasn't buying. 


Having served notice of her boy- 
cott, she took her leave without 
| bothering to be too polite about 
that, either. 


UTSIDE THE AIR was fresh- 

ened by a breeze scudding west 
ahead of the rain. Eastward under 
|a dull blue canopy the sunlight 
|softened to a _ caressing haze, 
|land, the fresh green grass, the 
| white-headed weeds, the yellow 
| beds of flowers, the gradual tones 
lof the meadows. 
| In Marquez I crossed over the 
j|tracks from the highway and 
| stopped at the only pay phone in 
town, in the telephone office. This 
was a house one room wide, four 
rooms deep, its outside boards 
weathered but persisting with a 
clayey color, as though hard rains 
had spatter-stained them In the 
front room the telephone ex- 
change, a contraption the size of 
a large packing crate, with the 
red-necked fingers plugged in, the 
wires to them crossing like dan- 
cers’ legs, shared the space with 





players | 


“Well,"said the | 


with | 


yet, rummaging about in a stack} 


would | 


a double bed and a clothesline, 
over which the mother-like lady 
representing Communications in 
Marquez had hung some clothes 
she had ironed on the board be- 
tween the bed and the exchange. 
Her working and sleeping area 
was separated from her custom- 
ers by a wooden fence barrier, 
waist high. Lest the homelike at- 
mosphere put a customer off, she 
had nailed a sign on the wall by 
the door leading back to the rest 
of the house, a red and white 
stamped tin sign, “Our Employees 
Are Bonded by the Fidelity and 
Casualty Company of New York.” 


We talked a little about the 
heavy rains. “They might done 
more harm than good,” she said. 
“The corn an peanuts were ready 
to harvest, an that sun might bake 
them now. It'll steam in that corn, 
get so hot they might sprout.” 
| And the peanuts?—could sun bake 
|them too? “Well, can be an extra 
| growth in the nut you know.” 
| She directed me then to the little 
| closet-size room behind me where 
ithere was a wall telephone, with 
'the separate earphone and the 
| kind of mouthpiece you can bend 
| Up and down, and an elbow rest 
j at a very sharp angle, where you 
| could take notes if you had three 
‘hands. The man I had called 
sounded a long way off. 

Driving back across the tracks 
to the highway I passed a long 
legged boy in bluejeans sitting 
very tall on a long legged horse 
gingerly lifting her hoofs to avoid 
the ties and the rails. 








The town plan of Jewett re- 
quired no city planning commis- 
| sion, the principle was simplicity 
| itself: one side of the road for the 
| railroad, the other side for the 
| stores, the countryside for the 
|farm homes. A sign at the end of 
| the store fronts prohibits trucks 
|from parking in front of them 
|during shopping hours. Walking 
along the board sidewalk, past the 
five and dime, the grocery, the 
|clothes shop, to the drug store, 
|} then you can stand at the rail, or 
sit at a marble topped table, to 
drink your coke. An old man was 
| telling the soda jerker, who dou- 
|bled in farming, “I planted four, 
| five acres in that coastal bermuda 
jin June, an it’s knee high now. 
| That'll feed a lotta cows, won't 
} it?” “Did it kill out the weeds?” 
“Oh yes.” “The grassburrs? I got 
a fine crop’a grassburrs this year.” 
We laughed with our breaths. “Oh 
| yes, it will, it will,” said the old 
man. “I tell you,” the grassburr 
farmer continued, “I tried to go 
get a calf outa-air the other day 
an they like to kill me 'ey were so 
bad—they got all in me.” “Yah, 
an wait til they ripen and get 
hard’.’ “Oh yah. You know nex 
year I'm jus gonna plant me a 
little corn, that’s all, jus for feed- 
in’.” “You take an plant that coas- 
| tal bermuda, you'll be buyin so’ 
| more calves. You know that soil, 
| so sandy, washes? Well, theré 
| won't be no washin, no grassburrs 


| 





| 

be 

South of Palestine you see the 
first oil wells, a Negro shack, sev- 
eral children and an old woman 
there. 

Along the broad street through 





{the outskirts are the produce 
| sheds. Beside one is an outshed 
| with the sign, “Cold Melons.” 

South of Tyler, in a forest, a 
black arm reaches high out of a 
car window, and the rattletrap 
bumps off the highway down a 
dirt road into the trees closing 
behind it. Across the highway 
from a Negro’s house and a red 
layercake sunset, five Negro chil- 
dren of stepladder ages straggle 
down a path along a fence with 
small buckets in their hands over 
their arms. Lights begin appear- 
ing in the windows of the houses, 
in the kitchen windows. A young 
Negro man rides along aside the 
highway on a cloth-saddled horse. 








water, over in Gregg County. 
“You might run into a bootlegger,” 
he said. “You kin always find 
somebody sell you a pint or a 
fifth. But it shore is high that 
way.” I placed a couple of phone 
calls and sat down to wait for a 
call-back from Bill Kugle in 
Athens. I heard the attendant tell 
someone on the phone to bring 
some chili over. 

After a while a thin, very placid 
and contented seeming lady came 
in with a pan of chili and some 
hot coffee. She sat it down in 
front of him on his big table, and 
he set about polishing it off. 
“Boys eat it like it was—cake,”’ 
she said to me. “I’m gonna have 
start make it by the tubful,” he 
said. They talked about her day 
with the children, and she opened 
the station ledger and began 
straightening the books for the 
night. After a while she looked 
over at me and the book I was 
reading and asked, “Is that Hill 
from—the Home?” It was, by the 
East Texas fellow, I said—Hum- 
phrey, over at Clarksville. “I 
thought I'd heard about that,” she 
said. 


Kugle called and said come 
over, they were leaving the house 
soon for a junior college football 
game with Cisco, which had a 
Negro boy on its team—“first in- 
tegrated football game in the his- 
tory of Henderson County,” Kugle 
said. “I don't think we'll have any 
trouble.” I had only half an hour 
to get there but was arrested 
leaving the station by the sight 
of the biggest large mouth bass I 
have ever seen. It was hanging 
from a stringer held by a man of 
about 22 in muddy white bucks 
and a jacket—it had just started 
raining. “You better get out now 
they’re bitin in the change of 
weather,’ he told the attendant, 
evidently a friend of his. “One of 
em took my best line, leader an 
all, an about twenny feet of line.” 
How much did it weigh, the at- 
tendant asked—the. one in his 
hand. “About six pound. You ain't 
never caught one that big an doan 
say you did!” “No, I haven't. You 
caught that one and headed for 
town didn’t you?” he _ rejoined, 
laughing. The fisherman laughed 
too and put the big fish back 
down in the drink cooler in his 
trunk. 


The rain had stirred up the fra- 
grance of the meadows, a blended 
fragrance of grass, dust, flowers, 
and dung. A dogpatch style lean- 
to slipped past the car in the 
slanting haze of the raining twi- 
light. 


Bill and Ginger Kugle used to 
live in Galveston. He was elected 
to the legislature and came out 
for closing down the gambling 
and prostitution in his home town 
and obeying the Supreme Court 
ruling on integration. He was not 
re-elected, but he almost was, and 
the night he lost he had the satis- 
faction of receiving a threatening 
telephone call from one of the 
gamblers. After a time and quiet 
he and Ginger and their pretty 
children girls moved to Tyler, 
where he worked a while organ- 
izing counties for the ‘liberal 
Democrats and practicing law. 
Now he is a successful lawyer in 
Athens, in partnership with the 
loyalist Democrat Wayne Justice 
and his father. During the recent 
gubernatorial campaign there was 
a picture in the Athens paper of 
Bill Kugle shaking hands with 
Henry B. Gonzalez. And Ginger 
Kugle is not likely soon to forget 
driving through the center of that 
talkative little East Texas town 
day after day with a Gonzalez 
poster as wide as her armspread 





pasted on the back of their pickup 
truck. 

We sat with the Jaycees at the 
football game. Bill is an active 
Jaycee. In fact when the announ- 
cer, at the half asked all the Jay- 
cees to stand up and be recog- 
nized, Kugle alone rose and gave 
’em the rebel yell. “Well at least 
we know Bill Kugle is down 
there,” the announcer said. 

We squinted across the field of 
bright, bright grass to the Cisco 
bench, and there he was, the Ne- 
gro, No. 33, but the coach didn’t 
send him in right away. When he 
d the fellow shouldered down 
oe of his own teammates trying 
to receive a punt, but otherwise 
he played in an average way and 
was in and out several times. We 
didn't hear any comments around 
us, but the next morning Bill 
heard that there had been a little 
knot of people at the 50-yard line 
who kept yelling, “Pass it to the 
nigger!” and the like. 

The uniforms were very bright, 
the cheers as responsive to the 
play as one might, if thinking 
about it in advance, anticipate, 
and the coca cola was ten cents 
in a glass cup. 

We went back to the Kugles’ 
rambling house amid their forest 
on their acre of land and talked 
late into the night in their rumpus 
room. That night we neither 
thirsted nor languished; we had 
many stories to trade of the sum- 
mertime and our respective places 
in the world. 


N A DRUG STORE in Kilgore 
a man accosted me. 


“Hi pardner,” he said. 

“I'm an alcoholic. 

“You get me? 

“Alcoholic. 

“T want to tell you.” 

He shook his head, his watery 
eyes unjelling with the motion. 

“I was the best driller in these 
parts, years ago. 

“I want to ask you. 

“I'm nothin. 


“You know what I am. I'm 
nothin. I'm nothin. And I'm 
ashamed of it.” 

Ideas came: to him in short 


starts. He breathed on me. 

“I get to drinkin and get on a 
@runk and don’t know what I'm 
doin. 

“Oh, I know what I’m doin’. 
I know. Don’t get me wrong. 

“But I slip!” He snapped his fin- 
gers, sort of. “And— 

“John, What's your name? Glad 
to know you. I’m Stevenson.” ° 

A third man nearby winked at 
me and moved out of the line of 
his breath. 

“Once he said to me, I don’t 
have much to eat out here. But 
if I take your sons I'll make it 
worth your while. 

“You follow me?” 

No.” 

“You don’t? Well. It came in. 
It blowed the top off the derrick! 
I made lots of families. Sss? You 
drivin? But now I’m nothing. 

“Oh I know a Baby Ruth an’ 
Lifesavers in a drug store. I know 
what I'm doin. 

“Take me over an buy me a 
meal will ya?” 

I asked him about the AA's. 
“What’s that? Auto assoshation?” 

We started over to a cafe. He 
laughed and wheeled to me. 

“Oh. I won't lie to you. Not to 
the likes of you. I won't lie to 
you.” 

I gave him a dollar. 

“It’s a hard fight. I get a 
monthly check, sixty six dollars 
an’ twenty cents. It’s a hard fight. 

I'm nothin. I’m nothin.” 

I went across the street to buy 
my boy a long sleeve sweater and 
the Henry Gonzalezes’ new baby 
girl, Ana Maria, a teething ring 
shaped like a gavel. There was 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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Or the Sights from a Cloth-Saddled Horse 


(Continued from Page 6) 
a sign on the back of the cash 
register: “Warning! This Store is 
a Member of the Chamber of 
Commerce Hot Check Chain. The 
Moment a Hot Check is Discov- 
ered in Kilgore, a Chain System 
of Phone Warnings Instantly 
Notifies Police and over 100 Mem- 
bers, Giving Details of the Check, 
Description of the Passer, etc.” 

Outside again, from across the 
Street, I heard Stevenson say to 
a man passing, “Cigarette? Buddy 
you got a cigarette?” 

On Tyler street in Longview it 
began to rain furiously. Pregnant 
wastrel clouds dropped splattering 
globes onto the dry pavement, the 
windshield. On the road 
there was a sense of driving from 
ne rain cloud to the next one. 

Traffic about this time, about 
five o'clock, is dense between the 


open 


towns as within them. In this re- 
spect the Longview-Tyler-Mar- 
shall area is like the lower Rio 


Grande Valley, really one metro- 


politan area, but scattered along 


the roads, and concentrated in 
clots around joints in the roads. 
The radio: a Negro station in 
Shreveport ‘Motorama, Texas! 
They said we wouldn’t make it, 
no sir, wouldn't make it. Giving 
too much for too little money, 
they said. Now that was a long 
time ago, and they’re still going 
strong! ... What’s goin’ on theah, 


“at?” A red hot tune whamming, 
that’s what. 

The car passed three Negroes 
walking along the highway against 
the traffic, single file, two women 
first, and last an old man, bald, 
a prison-style shirt hanging out 
over his pants, his arms hanging 
loosely at his sides as_ they 
stepped slowly along. 


RANKLIN AND HULDA Jones 

had been holding up going out 
to their lake place until I arrived. 
They live in a marvelous colonial 
mansion just outside Marshall. 
Most of the time I have been 
there we have sat around talking 
and drinking in the study, lined 
to the ceilings with books, a globe 
of the world on one of the little 
tables, ottomans in front of the 
chairs; it is comfortable and warm 
there on a cold winter night. This 
night though, we finished the NBC 
newscast in their upstairs bed- 
room, got out our raincoats, and 
drove off in the drizzle, in sepa- 
rate cars. 

It was somewhat scary on the 
slick roads tracking those two red 
lights; especially with a loose 
wheel. P 

We had to go by a relative’s to 
get some fresh water for the lake 
place, so we turned down a chug- 
holed road and after driving 
through the darkness 15 minutes, 
the brush shouldering up against 
the cars from both sides, we came 
upon a mansion in the clearing, 
the roadway forming a loop below 
the front gallery and the six mas- 
sive white columns. In the hallway 
we hollered but no one could 
hear: “That’s the trouble these 
days with these old _ houses,” 
Franklin said, “people can’t hear 
you when they’re upstairs with 
the TV.” So they were. 

Past the portrait of Robert E. 
Lee and the darkened rooms and 
deep furniture to either side of 
the hall we climbed the red carpet 
winding stairway, the tall grand- 
farther clock and the windowseat 
in the crook of it, to the friends 
there upstairs in the warm lighted 
bedroom with the washbasin and 
pitcher; the four-poster with the 
red satin canopy; the yellowed 
Rudyard Kipling verse, under 
glass, on the mantlepiece. 

In the country the way to pass 
the graces is to tell a story or two; 
at least that is the way among 
lawyers. Franklin told of the 
young man whose residence was 
in question. A lawyer was inter- 





Koon Kreek Klub) out in a boat 
with some gentlemen, and was 
dared to boat an alligator with his 
bare hands. He took to this pro- 
cedure unkindly, but you know 


rogating his landlady on the point; 
although she was somewhat hos- 
tile to the man. Was he residing 
in Waskom or Jonesville? Well, 
she didn’t rightly know. “A resi- 


dence, ma’am, is where a man|how these East Texas hunters 
sleeps at night—” “Well now let’s|are. The boat approached four or 
not go into that!” the landlady had|/five gators, but they scampered 


away at the approach. Finally one 
came within reach, Kugle grabbed 


said .. 
We three went out into the rain, 








I told him he was prett llj “You hard of hearin?” 
lit. “No.” 
“Well when I'm drunk “This Huntsville?” 
know ---- from wild No, not yet.” 
he said. “T tell you.” 
At a filling station we got bag There was an unusually long 
of popcorn out of an pause. 
machine. “Will you gemkioa cheap flop?” 
He was from Louisiar What?” 


him Huey Long was a gi “A flop! A bed! I tell you you 


leaving the ladies to talk. A bigjat it, and it twisted out of his| “Great!” he said. “Gre ist be hard of hearin’.” 

dog who had bitten a boy the day} hands and escaped into the night.|ever put on earth. What hs Oh. Yes.” 

before felt wet and friendly in|“I told him next time he’d have|for them people! The: You will?” 

the rain. The water was pumping |to do it first before I'd try. I can’t | ignorest class of people xes.” 

into Franklin’s glass jug in the|figure out a man crazy enough] the earth. They ‘uz livir Thank you, Bob. I'll never for- 
back seat to hunt alligators that way,” Bill|crawfish bayou, cou et you.” 

As we got off, the lady of the|said. “To say nothing of anybody | didn’t now nothin He fell into a silence. After a 
house gave the Joneses a jar of} who would,” observed Franklin. | where, you know told me he was a tuber- 
pear-apple jelly. “Tell us if you ‘ lniggers an’ whites He had been in the state 
like it,” her husband said, “and if} N THE MORNING I walked |i. pave is ck pital at Tyler but was turned 
you do I'll put her to makin’ it] down to the lake. Don Brown | bridges, free tubercular. 
for the market!” We laughed and| “*S wary Sees heresround. He | hunches! aid he had lost his suitcase 
tailed around the loop and left the | —_— of 8 Renet SUinER: semis ago Had he been in L ewhere. He had his razor 
mansion standing out there lonely | yr al ee es 1e was killed? “Ot igh, to shave. He pulled it out 
in the fields, lost in the past. boat helping a man move his fur-| capi’lists cooked pocket and showed it to me 

Except for the television nishings away from the high | 561) me. One of ¢ was another long quiet 

The rain had turned the road to| pret His doctor had warned him | straws, that doctor. T men Be Said, 
the lakehouse into a clay slick. We} © St?ain. He had bent over trying | allright! I heard him you help me please?” 
drove about ten miles at ten miles] to start his motor and slumped | beg, 1 was in a barber Yes.” 
an hour. Every now and then my over it dead. | heard what he said t mu will?” : 
car would skimmer off toward the It was a tall, cool morning; Don's | ‘Tse my people 
ditch, back end _ sliding around | ©YPTess trees formed a concave | 1 sht—I'se my peor less you think Ive asked 
behind me, and I would turn the! parabola against the sky. I remem=| that i aa it 00 million times.’ 
wheel back to the road and wait | bered one morning I had been out | ‘Sieseneen told me t quite a lot.” 
until she restored herself Once we|"™ ® boat among them, fishing and | to help eis cietnadlinas eached the lights of Hunts- 
had to slither down the ditch and | * ading, and he had been sketch- | . blue pack of bugle siet night lights of a coun- 
back up, to a side road, because | 118 er the bank, rising now and | nis own, offering oe pane 
‘a 6 dete the tack ent ew to hobble along the water's | result, but pe wan't no hijacker, was I? 
Franklin's heavy car shinnied up | ©48e a little for a different Per-' going toward Hunts ' 
the rise like a frightened sow. a as Semgee one Kis. vi- | talking about ag spurts Pyne 
Paused until he got out. I plunged | Paldry and his way of falling back | tates on this he said, he a damn good 
that ditch like a roller coaster. into sadness and silence, his 4P-' the map we figured in, an’ he needs help, Bob. Just 

It’s a house with a sleeping preciation of a full winejug and | a pple Springs. ‘Ther nei a a a 1 
porch around two sides of it time to be alone in his boat on | twelve miles the i [ 0 WERE DS Ae Se 
(there’s a neon-tube sign in a the lake; fresh memories of life | ere,” he said as oe ae Se ee ee 


as it is lived make death more| 


corner of the front porch, “Ice 

Cold Beer.” heisted from who|Painful and unbelievable than| 

knows where), three bedrooms|@"¥ of the rituals or the sad- | 
| 


sayings. 

I saw a reddening leaf among | 
the brush along the bank and | 
Saved it. 

Later that morning we, Bill, 
Franklin, and I, mounted Don’s 
houseboat and navigated a little 
upon the windy lake. We tied 
up at Hangover Hideaway beside 
the Great Eastern. Hangover 
Hideaway is a pier one board 
wide; seen from the lake, it dis- 
appears into mossdripping cypress 
tees. The Great Eastern is a cer- 
tain lake person’s fantastic house- 
boat, its house complete with a 
wood stove and enough beds for 
a small family. Restrained by the 
consideration that it is for sale, 
one would not call it dilapidated, 
but antique. 

I had to leave that noon. Frank- 
lin said to me he didn’t want to 
be like Procrustes, who cut off 
his guests’ feet or lashed them to 
the bed to keep them with him, 
nor like Hercules, who went on 
with the party even though his 
wife was dead in the basement, 
form was so important to him; 
whereupon Hulda completed the 
thesis and antithesis with a typi- 
cally feminine synthesis, “We 
want our guests to do what they 
want to.” 

Driving back toward Hender- 
son, I remembered that Franklin 
had said, sometime the night be- 
fore, that he had answered some 
bar association questionnaire 
about his hobbies: “My hobby is 
poking pins in stuffed shirts.” He 
had not been pressed into any of 
the events on the bar convention 
program. “You know,” he said, 
sitting in the long room, “it’s 
hard for me to be harsh with a 
man who’s down on his luck, but 
give me somebody high and 
mighty and I can be as mean as 
any man.” 


OW FAR YOU GOIN’ BOB?” he 

asked. It was Stevenson again. 
I had seen him hitchhiking at a 
junction just the other side of 
Henderson. He didn’t remember 
me from the day before in Kilgore. 
I reminded him. 

“Well I'll be,” he said. He was 


and a kitchen, but mainly a long 
room with a round dining table 
and lazy susan at one end, and a 
fireplace at the other. Don Brown's 
Paintings rest here and there on 
the walls: one of Negro’s playing 
banjos and singing in front of 
their houses, over the fireplace; 
others of the cypress trees in the 
lake that waits silently a quarter 
of a mile down the plain from the 
house. In a hallway too, there is 
a sketch of the trees in front of 
the boat house by Orissa Eck- 
hardt, an artist of effortless skill, 
and a cartoon Bob Eckhardt drew 
one time of a politican splitting 
his sledgehammer on a wedge he 
was trying to drive into his op- 
position. When we arrived that 
night, wet and relieved from the 
end of the drive, the candles were 
sagging into welcoming bows 
around all the walls of the room. 

The Joneses come here every 
weekend to be alone. Hulda cro- 
chets and reads. Franklin dictates 
into one of those portable record- 
ing gadgets, reads, and writes now 
and then for a provincial weekly 
journal in Austin. Often their 
children are there too. 

This night the Kugles arrived 
right behind us (they had been 
waiting on the road about five 
minutes). We sat around and told 
stories awhile—mostly Klugle and 
Jones stories. Hulda went to the 
record player (over which is a 
sign, “We Will Be the Last to Let 
You Down. Your Friendly Under- 
taker”) and put on some Calypso. 
“Is the water bilin’?” Franklin 
asked about the pan of coffee 
water in the kitchen. “I speck so,” 
Bill replied. Generally from their 
tales I gathered that they, who 
are both trial lawyers, agree that 
your case is much stronger if your 
client can bring his thirteen 
children into the courtroom. It 
helps if you can get the mother 
of the orphaned tots to reach into 
her purse while she’s on the wit- 
ness stand and draw out a chicken 
drumstick, eating it then with as 
much juicy relish as possible. 

Kugle, it developed, is an alli- 
gator fancier. He was at Coon 








Creek Club (spelled, I believe,|sober. “What shape ‘uz I in?” 


Regis aes bout to die!” he told the wait- 
PoE Bi buttermilk, some of which he 
pene Serer slopped over the counter. 






store, let me a Suddenly he rose up straight 
bottle. t haven't had a ~ “| from the counter seat and said, 
sol eee Mi { I'm a little drunk, but I can 
pei _ ne mca - — “| hold it! I never make a bobble.” 
“Don't go off an leave He rolled a cigarette and spilled 
Buddy.” In the car the tobacco in the buttermilk on 
wrapping off the cal the sounint: 

arapign aiiheeragslers We went to the Plaza Hotel, 
tel, it was—and hahaa ein hardly the Shamrock; but appar- 
gulp. “Excuse — ot “““S\ently the town doesn’t have a 
first,” he said—“have ic meieaniic 


Sweetheart Muscatel d 
much to me at the mon I 


“T ain’t gonna stay at no Plaza!” 
said belligerently. “Oh, no, 
ceclined again. Bob, go down by the tracks, get 


? rj lv liev | Ge 
. He was visibly _— ld nem ceo.” 
ing that bottle. I a We stopped in front of the ho- 
when you picked me u} = 8"! tel. “Well, it’ll cost you, Buddy.” 


apropos of what I wasn’t 
As he worked the levs 
the sides he talked n 


He came in. 
The lady wanted to know if he 
wanted air conditioning. “Doesn't 


more, and then less and less. On€/ »..tter* I said. “No! No! No! I 
bottle seemed to be er ‘CF | want the cheapest room in the 
his need. house! You hear?” Stevenson 

He had given his shouted. A man. sitting in the 


a house when they 
doing well; now the 
wouldn’t even have 


lobby turned to watch. Stevenson 
looked at me vaguely..He smiled 
“| and clapped me on the back. 


house, wouldn't reer — ~ oe “Will a $2 room be all right?” 

He ag indignant, felt h she asked. I said it would. When 

in this. I got out the money I got out 
He had had rides with hots 


three dollars. 
| “Gimme that dollar. Give it 
me,” he said, and grabbed it. 


One time one of then 
“I wish I could trade places with 
you.” Would he have it? “No sir, | 


HAT NIGHT I drove to Sam 


Bob!” 
Another of his brothers died a} Houston state park, which is a 
miser. “He was Souse champion| few miles outside of Huntsville, 


and unrolled my sleeping bag by 
Yeh. He throws it like he throws| the bank of a lake so my feet 
a baseball.” | were down by the water, my body 
“Psycholog y’s a wonderful lying uphill. I had along a cordu- 
teacher,” he told me. “I been} roy coat that made a good pillow 
studyin’ you. Yes sir. You say|and a pajama top for mosquito 
well I wouldn't be a wino either! | netting. Once during the night a 
Well I tell you Bob, I enjoy my-} motorboat buzzing past out on the 
self, I ain't Beefin!” lake woke me with a start. The 
Dark had settled on the stars were in the pine trees. 
were passing. His mind was lurch- On the road back to Austin I 
ing now again. picked up a gentle natured Negro 
He fell into a funk boy with a broad luminous smile 
He started and said, and drove him into the next town 
“Mad at me Bob? four miles away. He is planning to 
“You a good man. study agriculture at Prairie View. 
remember you. I asked him if he was going back 
“I tell you I need help | home then to farm. “Oh, no,” he 
“O God I’m nothin’. said, “no; not to farm, to teach.” 
“O I'm _ nothin’. The rest of the roads home were 
“O I'm ashamed. familiar. R.D. 
“I tell you. 
“Marsublursa.” 
“What?” 


in putting the shot—shot putting 


land we 


I'll always 
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tition on file in this office and to 
which reference is here made for 
all intents and purposes; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR,, 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my 
hand and the seal of said Court 
at office in the City of Austin, 
this the 10th day of October, 1958. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas 


LEGALS 


NOTICE OF INTENTION TO 
INCORPORATE 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
Notice is hereby given that R. L 
Lynd, M. S. Watson and W. M. 
Benson, partners, composing the 
firm of Frio Production Company, 
intend to incorporate such firm 
without a change of the firm 
name. 
Frio Production Company 
By R. L. Lynd, M. S. Watson 





and W. M. Benson, partners. By GEO. W. BICKLER, Deputy 
NOTICE TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 


Notice is hereby given that Rob- 
Notice is hereby given that Irv-| ert J. McClain, doing business un- 
ing Mayer of San Antonio, Texas,jder the firm name of Lewis 
heretofore doing business as Dial- | Transfer & Storage, Killeen, Tex- 
A-Pick Co, has incorporated such|as, on the f7th day of September, 
firm under the same name. effect- | 1958, incorporated such firm with- 

ive October 1, 1958. out a change of the firm name 
Irving Mayer LEWIS TRANSFER & STORAGE 


—_———__ By Robert J. McClain 
THE STATE OF TEXAS —_———— 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS: NOTICE OF SALE 
Notice to the creditors of the eae Sie aaavie 
Estate of Houston Heath, deceas-| “By VIRTUE of an order of sale 
Notice is hereby given that let-| dated and issued pursuant to a 


ters testamentary upon the Estate ag cones. oa \-o 
of Houston Heath, Deceased, were | — istrict ou r ° = —_ 
granted to the undersigned G County, Texas, by the Clerk o 


Heath on October 1, 1958, by the | —_ = Ly gh a, City 
——— aS a a. of Austin vs. Henry Larremore, et 
— oo 8 . wa, | al, and to me directed and deliv- 
against said estate are hereby the | ered a sSheriff of said County, I 
quired to present the same to the |p ive on September 18, 1958, at 
undersigned within the time pre- | 5:15 o'clock p.m 


series by lew st Room 1606, ~ap- | seized. levied upon, and will, on 


ital National Bank Building, , : 
Austin, Travis County, Texas coe — Lhe = 
B. Heath, Independent | *3°° ‘ne same being tne ay 
of said month, at the Courthouse 
Executor of the Estate of Houston | anew aft Gai tiemeie, fox tex Ce 
Heath, deceased. | of Austin between the hours of 10 
| o'clock, AM. and 4 ocock PM. 
: > | on Sail ay, proce to se or 
CITATION BY PUBLICATION cash to the highest bidder all the 
THE STATE OF TEXAS | right, title and interest of the de- 
TO B. L. Arnold, if living. and| fendants in such suit in and to 
if dead, the legal representatives | the following described real es- 
of the said B. L. Arnold, and the/ tate levied upon as the property 
unknown heirs of the said B. L.| of said defendants, the same ly- 
Arnold; the legal representatives | ing and being situated in the 
of the unknown heirs of the said County of Travis and the State of 
B. L. Arnold, if the unknown! Texas. to wit: 
heirs of the said B. L. Arnold are! J] that certain lot, tract or par- 
dead; the unknown heirs of the! ce] of land lying and being situ- 
unknown heirs of B. L. Arnold, if| ated in the City of Austin, Travis 
the unknown heirs of said B. L.| County, Texas known and de- 
Arnold are dead, Defendants, in | scribed as follows to wit: Lot 
the hereinafter styled and num-| Seven (7) and Lot Eight (8), in F. 
bered cause: Wilheim’s Subdivision of Outlot 
You (and each of you) are here-| Thirty-five (35), Division “B”, of 
by commanded to appear before|the Government tracts adjoining 
the 126th District Court of Travis the City of Austin, according to 
County, Texas, to be held at the| the map or plat of said subdivi- 
courthouse of said county in the/ sion recorded in Volume 1, page 
City of Austin, Travis County, | 42 of the Plat Records of Travis 
Texas, at or before 10 o'clock A.| County, Texas. 
M. of Monday the 24th day of|or upon the written request of 
November, 1958, and answer the | said defendants or their attorney, 
etition of plaintiff in Cause /a sufficient portion thereof to sat- 
Number 111,865. in which Thomas | isfy said judgment, interest, pen- 
C. Wommack and John S. Burns | alties and costs, subject, however, | 
are Plaintiffs and the above|to the right of redemption, of the| 
named defendants are defendants | defendants or any person having | 
filed in said Court on the 9th day | an interest therein, to redeem the | 
of October, 1958, and the nature! said property, or their interest, | 








of which said suit is as follows: | therein, at any time within two} 
Being an action and prayer for| years from the date of sale in the | 


judgment in favor of Plaintiffs | manner provided by law, and 
and against Defendants for title! subject to any other and further 
to and possession of the following | rights to which the defendants or 
described lands and premises lo-| anyone have an interest therein 
cated in the City of Austin, Travis | may be entitled, under the provi- 
County, Texas, to-wit: Lot No.| sions of law. Said sale to be made 
One (1) in Block No. Two (2), of | by me to satisfy the judgment 
the S. V. Wilson Subdivision in| rendered in the above styled and 
Travis County,- Texas, according | numbered cause, together with 
to the map or plat of record in| interest, penalties and costs of 
Vol. 3, Page 2 of the Plat Records | suit, and the proceeds of said sale 
of Travis County, Texas; to be applied to the satisfaction 
Plaintiffs allege that on Janu-/ thereof, and the remainder, if 
ary 16, 1958, they were, and still| any, to be applied as the law di- 
are, the owners in fee simple of | rects. 
said above described lands and Dated at Austin, Texas, this the 
premises, owning and claiming ti- | 30th day of September, 1958. 
tle thereto by virtue of the 10 T. O. LANG, 
year statute of limitation, and Sheriff, Travis County, Texas 
that upon said date the defend- by HENRY KLUGE, Deputy. 
ants unlawfully entered upon and a 
dispossessed plaintiffs of such 
premises and withhold from them 
the possession thereof: Plaintiffs 
further pray for costs of suit; 
All of which more fully ap- 
pears from Plaintiffs’ Original Pe- 


BOW WILLIAMS 


Automoblie ana 
General Insurance 
Budget Payment 


NOTICE OF SALE 

THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS 

BY VIRTUE of an order of sale 
dated and issued pursuant to a 
judgment decree of the 53rd Judi- 
cial District Court of Travis 
County, Texas, by the Clerk of 
said Court on said date in a cer- 
tain suit, No. 110,241 ,styled City 
of Austin vs. H. B. Curry, et al 
and to me directed and delivered 
as Sheriff of said County, I have 
on September 18, 1958, at 5:13 o’- 








of said month, at the Courthouse 
door of said County, in the City 
of Austin between the hours of 10 
o'clock A.M. and 4 o'clock P.M., 
on said day, proceed to sell for 
cash to the highest bidder all the 
right, title and interest of the de- 
fendants in such suit in and to 
the following described real es- 
tate levied upon as the property 
of said defendants, the same ly- 


GReenwood 2-8545 
624 LAMAR, AUSTIN 


Let’s Abolish the Poll Tax! 

















Member of the ing and being situated in the 

Piano Technicians County of Travis and the State of 
Texas, to wit: 

Guild, Inc. All that certain lot, tract or par- 


cel of land lying and a | situ- 
ated in the County of ravis, 
State of Texas, known and de- 
scribed as follows: Lot Three (3) 
Block “G” of the J. E. Bouldin 
Subdivision according to the map 


Douglas R. Strong 


PIANO TECHNICIAN 


Tuning, Repairing, or -.,' ¢ Fe ona ~" 
Rebuilding co n Volume 1, pages an 

78 of the Plat Records of Travis 

JAckson 3-1276 County, Texas, together with all 


improvements thereon situated. 
or upon the written request of 
said defendants or their aey « 
a sufficient portion thereof to sa 


808 Harold, Houston 6, Texas 























isfy said judgment, interest, pen- 
alties and costs, subject, however, 
to the right of redemption, of the 
defendants or any person having 
an interest therein, to redeem the 
said property, or their interest, 
therein, at any time within two 
years from the date of sale in the 
manner provided by law, and 
subject to any other and further 
rights to which the defendants or 
anyone have an interest therein 
may be entitled, under the provi- 
sions of law. Said sale to be made 
by me to satisfy the judgment 
rendered in the above styled and 
numbered cause, together with 
interest, penalties and costs of 
suit, and the proceeds of said sale 
to be applied to the satisfaction 
thereof, and the remainder, if 
any, to be applied as the law di- 
rects. 

Dated at Austin, Texas, this the 
30th day of September, 1958. 

T. O. LANG 


Sheriff, Travis County, Texas 
by HENRY KLUGE, Deputy. 


NOTICE OF SALE 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS 

BY VIRTUE of an order of sale 
dated and issued pursuant to a 
judgment decree of the 53rd Judi- 
cial District Court of Travis 
County, Texas, by the Clerk of 
said Court on said date in a cer- 
tain suit, No. 110,508, styled City 
of Austin vs. Margaret McQuirter 
and to me directed and delivered 
as Sheriff of said County, I have 
on September 18, 1958, at 5:16 o’- 
clock p.m., 
seized, levied upon, and will, on 
the First Tuesday in November, 
1958, the same being the 4th day 
of said month, at the Courthouse 
door of said County, in the City 
of Austin between the hours of 10 
o'clock A.M. and 4 o’clock P.M., 
on said day, proceed to sell for 
cash to the highest bidder all the 
right, title and interest of the de- 
fendants in such suit in and to 
the following described real es- 
tate levied upon as the property 
of said defendants, the same ly- 
ing and being situated in the 
County of Travis and the State of 
Texas, to wit: 

All that certain lot, tract or par- 
cel of land lying and bei situ- 
ated in the City of Austin, County 
of Travis and State of Texas, 
known and described as follows: 
The East Sixty-two and five 
tenths feet (62.5') of the North 
Two hundred feet (200) of Lot 
Four (4), Block Fourteen (14), 
Maas Addition, according to the 
map or plat of said subdivision re- 
corded in Volume X, page 103, of 
the Deed Records of Travis 
County, Texas, together with all 
improvements thereon situated. 
or upon the written request of 
said defendants or their attorney, 


|a sufficient portion thereof to sat- 


isfy said judgment, interest, pen- 
alties and costs, subject, however, 
to the right of redemption, of the 
defendants or any person having 
an interest therein, to redeem the 
said property, or their interest, 
therein, at any time within two 
years from the date of sale in the 
manner provided by law, and 
subject to any other and further 
rights to which the defendants or 
anyone have an interest therein 
may be entitled, under the provi- 
sions of law. Said sale to be made 
by me to satisfy the judgment 
rendered in the above styled and 
numbered cause, together with 
interest, penalties and _ costs of 
suit, and the proceeds of said sale 
to be applied to the satisfaction 
thereof, and the remainder, if 
any, to be applied as the law di- 
rects. 
Dated at Austin, Texas, this the 
30th day of September, 1958. 
T. O. LANG, 
Sheriff, Travis County, Texas 
by HENRY KLUGE, Deputy. 


NOTICE OF SALE 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS 

BY VIRTUE of an order of sale 
dated and issued pursuant to a 
judgment decree of the 53rd Judi- 
cial District Court of Travis 
County, Texas, by the Clerk of 
said Court on said date in a cer- 
tain suit, No. 110,081, styled City 
of Austin vs. L. M. Light and to 
me directed and delivered as 
Sheriff of said County, I have on 
September 18, 1958, at 5:15 o’clock 


seized, levied upon, and will, on 
the First Tuesday in November, 
1958, the same being the 4th day 
of said month, at the Courthouse 
door of said County, in the City 
of Austin between the hours of 10 
o'clock A.M. and 4 o'clock P.M., 
on said day, proceed to sell for 
cash to the highest bidder all the 
right, title and interest of the de- 
fendants in such suit in and to 
the following described real es- 
tate levied upon as the property 
of said defendants, the same ly- 
ing and being situated in the 
County of Travis and the State of 
Texas, to wit: 

All that certain lot, tract or par- 
cel of land lying and being situ- 
ated in the City of Austin, Travis 
County, Texas known and de- 
scribed as follows to wit: Lot 
Twelve (12), Block “U”, James E. 
Bouldin Subdivision, in the City 
of Austin, Travis County, Texas, 
according to the map or plat of 
said subdivision recorded in Plat 
Book 1, page 71 of the Plat Rec- 
ords of Travis County, Texas, 
or upon the written request of 
said defendants or their attorney, 


clock p.m., 
Plan seized, levied upon, and will, on| p.m 
Strong Stock the First Tuesday in November, 
Companies 1958, the same being the 4th day 





a sufficient portion thereof to sat- 
isfy said ju ent, interest, pen- 
alties and costs, subject, however, 
to the right of redemption, of the 
defendants or any person having 
an interest therein, to redeem the 
said property, or their interest, 
therein, at any time within two 
years from the date of sale in the 
manner provided by law, and 
subject to any other and further 
rights to which the defendants or 
anyone have an interest therein 
may be entitled, under the provi- 
sions of law. Said sale to be made 
by me to satisfy the judgment 
rendered in the above styled and 
numbered cause, together with 
interest, penalties and _ costs of 
suit, and the proceeds of said sale 
to be applied to the satisfaction 
thereof, and the remainder, if 
any, to be applied as the law di- 
rects. 
Dated at Austin, Texas, this the 
30th day of September, 1958. 
T. O. LANG, 
Sheriff, Travis County, Texas 
by HENRY KLUGE, Deputy. 


NOTICE OF SALE 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS 


BY VIRTUE of an order of sale 
dated and issued pursuant to a 
judgment decree of the 53rd Judi- 
cial District Court of Travis 
County, Texas, by the Clerk of 
said Court on said date in a cer- 
tain suit, No. 108,770, styled City 
of Austin vs. Homer Toney and 
to me directed and delivered as 
Sheriff of said County, I have on 
September 18, 1958, at 5:17 o’clock 


p. m., 
seized, levied upon, and will, on 
the First Tuesday in November, 
1958, the same being the 4th day 
of said month, at the Courthouse 
door of said County, in the City 
of Austin between the hours of 10 
o'clock A.M. and 4 o'clock P.M, 
on said day, proceed to sell for 
cash to the highest bidder all the 
right, title and interest of the de- 
fendants in such suit in and to 
the following described real es- 
tate levied upon as the property 
of said defendants, the same ly- 
ing and being situated in the 
County of Travis and the State of 
Texas, to wit: 

All that certain lot, tract or par- 
cel of land lying and being situ- 
ated in the County of Travis, 
State of Texas known and de- 
scribed as follows: Lot Three (3), 
Block Eight (8), of Lincoln Place 
a subdivision of Outlots Twenty- 
three (23) and Twenty-three and 
one-half (23%), Division “A”, ac- 
cording to the map or plat of said 
subdivision recorded in Book 3, 
page 1 of the Plat Records of Tra- 
vis County, Texas, 
or upon the written request of 
said defendants or their attorney, 
a sufficient portion thereof to sat- 
isfy said judgment, interest, pen- 
alties and costs, subject, however, 
to the right of redemption, of the 
defendants or any person having 
an interest therein, to redeem the 
said property, or their interest, 
therein, at any time within two 
years from the date of sale in the 
manner provided by law, and 


subject to any other and further 60 


rights to which the defendants or 
anyone have an interest therein 
may be entitled, under the provi- 
sions of law. Said sale to be made 
by me to satisfy the judgment 
rendered in the above styled and 
numbered cause, together with 
interest, penalties and costs of 
suit, and the proceeds of said sale 
to be applied to the satisfaction 
thereof, and the remainder, if 
any, to be applied as the law di- 
rects. 
Dated at Austin, Texas, this the 
30th day of September, 1958. 
T. O. LANG, 
Sheriff, Travis County, Texas 
by HENRY KLUGE, Deputy. 


NOTICE OF SALE 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS 

BY VIRTUE of an order of sale 
dated and issued pursuant to a 
judgment decree of the 53rd Judi- 
cial District Court of Travis 
County, Texas, by the Clerk of 
said Court on said date in a cer- 
tain suit, No. 110,086, styled City 
of Austin vs. Austin Frances 
Sternnadl and to me directed and 
delivered as Sheriff of said 
County, I have on September 18, 
1958, at 5:17 o’clock p.m., 
seized, levied upon, and will, on 
the First Tuesday in November, 
1958, the same being the 4th day 
of said month, at the Courthouse 
door of said County, in the City 
of Austin between the hours of 10 
o'clock A.M. and 4 o'clock P.M., 
on said day, proceed to sell for 
cash to the highest bidder all the 
right, title and interest of the de- 
fendants in such suit in and to 
the following described real es- 
tate levied upon as the property 
of said defendants, the same ly- 
ing and being situated in the 
County of Travis and the State of 
Texas, to wit: 

All that certain lot, tract or 
parcel of land lying and being sit- 
uated in the City of Austin, Tra- 
vis County, Texas known and de- 
scribed as follows to-wit: Lot 
Thirteen (13), in Block “U,” 
James E. Bouldin Subdivision in 
the City of Austin, Travis County, 
Texas, according to the map or 

lat of said subdivision recorded 


Plat Book 1, 71 of the 
Plat Records of vis County, 
Texas, 


or upon the written request of 





said defendants or their nee. 


a sufficient portion thereof to sat- 
isfy said ju ent, interest, pen- 
alties and costs, subject, however, 
pa. of redemption, x. _ 
efe or any person ha 
an b ne oe 4 ie 
said property, or their 
therein, at any time within two 
years from the date of sale in the 
manner provided by law, and 
subject to any other and further 
rights to which the defendants or 
anyone have an interest therein 
may be entitled, under the provi- 
sions of law. Said sale to be made 
by me to satisfy the judgment 
rendered in the above styled and 
numbered cause, together with 
interest, penalties and costs of 
suit, and the proceeds of said sale 
to be applied to the vwatisfaction 
thereof, and the remainder, if 
nD to be applied as the law di- 
rects. 
Dated at Austin, Texas, this the 
30th day of Septernber, 1958. 
oo O. LANG, 
Sheriff, Travis County, Texas 
by HENRY KLUGE, Deputy. 





NOTICE OF SALE 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS 


BY VIRTUE of an order of sale 
dated and issued pursuant to a 
judgment decree of the 53rd Judi- 
cial District Court of Travis 
County, Texas, by the Clerk of 
said Court on said date in a cer- 
tain suit, No. 110,343, styled City 
of Austin vs. Annie Dallas, et al 
and to me directed and delivered 
as Sheriff of said County, I have 
on September 18, 1958, at 5:14 o’- 
clock p.m., 
seized, levied upon, and will, on 
the First Tuesday in November, 
1958, the same being the 4th day 
of said month, at the Courthouse 
door of said County, in the City 
of Austin between the hours of 10 
o'clock A.M. and 4 o'clock P.M., 
on said day, proceed to sell for 
cash to the highest bidder all the 
right, title and interest of the de- 
fendants in such suit in and to 
the following described real es- 
tate levied upon as the property 
of said defendants, the same ly- 
ing and being situated in the 


County of Travis and the State of . 


Texas, to wit: 

All that certain lot, tract or par- 
cel of land lying and being situ- 
ated in the County of Travis, 
State of Texas, known and de- 
scribed as follows: 5100 square 
feet of land same being out of and 
a part of the George W. 7 
League in the City of Austin, - 
vis County, Texas, said 5100 
square feet of land —s more 
particularly described as follows: 
Beginning at the northwest corner 
of the herein described tract of 
land, same being a point in the 
south line of West 11th Street and 
from which point of beginning the 
northeast corner of Lot 5 Maas 
Addition, a sub-division of record 
in Volume X at page 103 of the 
Deed Records of Travis County, 
Texas, said northeast corner of 
Lot 5 being the point of intersec- 
tion between the south line of 
West llth Street and the west 
line of Charlotte Street, bears N 
deg. 01 min. W 12.50 feet and 
N 15 deg. 10 min. W 10.56 feet; 
THENCE, with the north line of 
this tract, same being the south 
line of West 11th Street S 60 deg. 
01 min. E 85.00 feet to an iron pin, 
same being the northeast corner 
of this tract; THENCE, with the 
east line of this tract S 30 deg. 06 
min. W 60.00 feet to an ‘ron pin 
at the southeast corner of is 
tract; THENCE, with the south 
line of this tract, N 60 deg. 01 min. 
W. 85.00 feet to a point, same be- 
ing the southwest corner of this 
trace same being in the east line 
of Charlotte Street; THENCE, 
with the east line of Charlotte 
Street; same being a line twenty 
(20.00) feet east of and parallel to 
the west line of Charlotte Street 
as shown on a map or plat of 


Maas Addition, a subdivision of a - 


rtion o fthe George W. Spear 
e in the City or Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, of record 
in Volume X at page 103 of the 
Deed Records of Travis County, 
Texas, N 30 deg. 06 min. E 60. 
feet to the | of beginning, to- 
gether wi all improvements 
thereon situated. 
or upon the written request of 
said defendants or their attorney, 
a sufficient portion thereof to sat- 
isfy said judgment, interest, pen- 
alties and costs, subject, however, 
to the right of redemption, of the 
defendants or any person having 
an interest therein, to redeem the 
said property, or their interest, 
therein, at any time within two 
years from the date of sale in the 
manner provided by law, and 
subject to any other and further 
rights to which the defendants or 
anyone have an interest therein 
may be entitled, under the provi- 
ome ow Said = to be mass 
y me eatisfy e anes 
rendered in the above sii and 
numbered cause, together with 
interest, es and costs of 


thereof, and e remainder, if 
— be applied as the law di- 


rec 
Dated at Austin, this the 
30th day of September, 1888 


0. G, 
Sheriff, Travis County, Texas 
by HENRY KLUGR Deputy 
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